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THE ASPECT OF EUROPE. 


O special information is needed to assure us that the 
of the King of Sarprvia was revised at Paris. 
Nowhere but in the country of TALLEYRAND do people repre- 
sent themselves as “awaiting with firmness the decrees of 
* Providence,” when they are actively preparing to make an 
unprovoked attack upon their neighbours. We know too 
well that, when modern manifestoes talk of Providence, we 
are to expect some great stroke of violence or fraud. Prince 
NAPoLron is also awaiting the decrees of Providence, which 
ordain that he shall marry a-‘Sardinian Princess as a pledge, 
at this crisis, of the moderate and pacific intentions of France. 
We seem to be returning to the oldest days of European diplo- 
macy, when every conspiracy was cemented with a marriage. 
The fluctuations of the funds mark the gloomy effect of the 
recent signs of coming confusion, not only on the minds of 
stockjobbers, but on that of Europe. To go to war has fortu- 
nately become a much harder thing than it was. Even in 
the most despotic countries, Kings are somewhat controlled in 
their “ game” by the influence of a more advanced and sen- 
sitive civilization. Yet it is difficult to see what issue the 
present complication can have but that of war. Were France 
and Austria alone parties to the quarrel, we should think that 
diplomacy might still have many chances before a French 
army crossed the Alps. But the French vanguard, in the 
shape of the army of Sardinia, is already in presence of the 
enemy, and Sardinian ambition seems bent upon the struggle. 
Active preparations are being made to get the Toulon fleet 
ready for sea, either to hold England in check, or to take in the 
rear, by way of the Adriatic, the strong Austrian positions 
about Peschiera, Mantua,and V erona—positions against which 
the French army, more remarkable for dash than patience, 
might, otherwise exhaust its energies in vain. We are in- 
formed that the numbers of the French regiments are not wu 
to the mplement. The Austrian army is stated on all 
to be admirably spe for war. 
e ee INIA might well appeal, on » any other 


coast ies which his country excites.. The 
sympathy 


, at least, she has had, and has, i in_un- 
stinted measure. Rising, as it were, from the graye of 
European freedom to prove the undying energy of thie con- 
stitutional ——, how could she fail to be an object of 
enthusiastic inte all to whom that principle is dear ? 


Any of Sardinia would have been 
resented by men as'an attack upon their own; nor 
is it 20 Sardinian statesmen acknowledged their 
moral ce with & great constitutional country by 


cultivating the English connexio®.~' ‘But-the 
ywhen Sardinia abandons the task of in- 


to make herself the instrument and ac: 


complice of a great military des in’ tle path of 
conquest, and threatens to involve Ba community 
in the worst of calamities—not in self-defence, but from 


ambition. The interest which she has inspired, and« the 
applause she has received, seem to have a little turned her 
Nothing can be more chimerieal than the dream of a 
united. Italy under the supremacy of Sardinia. . Whatever 
might bape i in the first burst of Italian enthusiasm, those 
provincial, or rather municipal, rivalries which not only 
coloured the whole history of Medizeval Italy, but formed its 
greatness, would speedily revive and render a common Go- 
vernment impossible, Even Naples and Sicily, so long 
united in their: fortunes, are only held together by sheer 
_, force, and the last gleam of liberty which they enjoyed 
jas disgraced by an attempt of the former to reduce the 
atter under its fraternal yoke. The example of Sar- 
dinia is “full of hope for every State of Italy, but she 
would only wreck everything—including probably her 
own immature and precarious Constitution—by grasping at 


the supremacy of the whole. The Piedmontese are little 
more akin to the Florentines or the Romans than the 
Macedonians were to the Athenians or Spartans; and it 
is impossible to imagine Florence or Rome governed from 
Turin... If the monarchical party in Sardinia think to re- 
press dangerous democratic movements at home by a popular 
foreign war, they will do wisely first to balance the passions 
they are likely to excite against those they are likely to allay. 
Financial difficulties, the pressure of which. probably also 
begins to be felt by the Exchequer of Turin, are not likely 
to be alleviated by a war which could hardly be made 
port itself. 

The feelings of England are not in favour of Austria in 
Italy. The weakness, indeed, of that Power would not, as 
the Presse seems to expect, alienate her from our sympathies, 
were not that weakness the consequence of injustice. The 
foreign policy of England, in the hands of any respectable 
Minister, has at least raised itself above the habit of deli- 
berately trampling on the weak. But as to the alien tyranny 
with which Austria oppresses and degrades Northern Italy, 
and the still worse tyranny of ecclesiastics which she has 
conspired to maintain at Rome, there has been and is 
but one feeling among any but the contemptible Ultra- 
montane faction in this country. Nor would liberal 
England hesitate to joi the European conclave in de- 
manding a mitigation of these iniquities. She has 
already shown the spirit by which she is actuated in the 
case of Naples, where she would have interceded with 
more effect had it suited the views of the Frengy Govern- 
ment to pursue a more frank and disinterested cotrse. The 
possession of Lombardy and Venice by Austria was unfor- 
tunately sanctioned by a Congress of reactiohary despots— 
owing its power to the excesses of the French Revolution 
to the decisions of which England, like France, was unfor- 
tunately a consenting party ; but the England of the pre- 
sent day is not the England of Liverpoor and CasTLEREAGH. 
That which repels the sympathies of England*on this 
occasion from the self-styled cause of liberation is her 
aversion, as a the Confederacy, to 


a prineiple of -bargla on by which all the 
laws of that pore orgy “woul be be dissolved. The de- 
t and notorious, but it does 


merits of Austria are 
not follow that she is out of the pale of international law. A 
man is justly unpopular—has broken the rules of honour— 
has committed a crime. In the fitst case, you blackball him 
at your club; in the second case, you cut him ; in the third, 

bring him to triel. In none of the three are you justi- 
ed i entering his house and knocking him on the head— 


in to prolong the doniination of the 

over me Some Christians.’ We went into the Russian war 

Some rinciple of international law against lawless 
the same principle is imperiled now. 

of Juvenat and Swirt is flattering to human 
nature ene with the suggestion that the conduct of 
the French Government, in alarm through Europe, 
has been influenced, by the stock-jobbing interests of certain 
of the Empgror’s advisers. But this suggestion will scarcely 
find credit anywhere, save among the irritated denizens of 
the Bourse. It is, however, unhappily true that war, with 
its vicissitudes and its fluctuating intelligence, offers st 
temptations to Ministers who would have the command o' 
Government information, and who would not hesitate to use it 
for stock-jobbing purposes. We need hardly — that an 
English Minister convicted of practices of a kind of which 
the men who rule the destinies of France, and all that 
depends on her, are unblushingly guilty, would be driven 

public egprokation, not only from office, but from 
j Rg of social honour. It is difficult to say to 
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what the spirit of the French nation, worn out by revolu- 
tiens, will net submit; but if a spark of honour remains, ne 
violence can redeem such meanness from contempt. Louis 
Pumipre’s Government fell not bytyranny ; for, had it been 
more tyrannical, it would probably have been more popular. 
It fell by dishonesty—by the Spanish marriages, by the TesTE 
affair, by the discovery that a Minister's Secretary used his 
official knowledge for swindling purposes, by the general prac- 
tice of despicable corruption. Louis NapoLEon may derive a 
wholesome lesson from the example. The world, in the golden 
days of royalty, endured rulers who went to war to avenge 
an epigram ; but it is not likely in these days to endure rulers 
who go to war because they have speculated for a fall. 


BRUMMAGEM LOGIC. 


R. BRIGHT brings out his projects of revolution in 
such rapid succession, and each differs so widely from 
its predecessor, that the several plans are superseded almost 
as soon as they are published. We suppose that we are 
bound to accept this variety of design rather as a proof of the in- 
exhaustible fertility of his imagination than of the immaturity 
of his thought. Consistency is the virtue of ordinary minds, 
but perpetual originality is the privilege of genius. Mr. 
Bricur has so lofty a contempt for plagiarism that he is 
careful not even to imitate himself. Indeed, so multiform 
are his powers that his opinions are more diversified than 
his illustrations, and his arguments more changeable than 
either. One project melts into its opposite with all the imper- 
ceptible rapidity of a dissolving view ; and, with an admir- 
able economy of logic, the self-same arguments are employed, 
with equal cogency, to establish incompatible conclusions. 
In the case of meteors whose brilliancy is thus remark- 
able, and whose orbits are so eccentric as the speeches 
of Mr. Bricut, it is necessary that our observations 
should be rapid and decisive. We know that these interest- 
ing phenomena, like the comet, are to be with us but for a 
brief season. Monday next is the caleulated period for a 
new appearance in the latitude of Bradford, in which the 
heavenly body will no doubt present itself with elements 
entirely new, so that, if we wish to register the past ap- 
pearances in our political astronomy, we must hasten to 
complete our observations. 

We return, therefore, before it quite vanishes from the 
field of view, to the Glasgow oration which is careering away 
into infinite space in the track of its mterminable hyperbola. 
At Glasgow, Mr. Bricur was all fora simple rating franchise. 
He even condescends to tell us why he fixed upon this parti- 
cular plan ; and the reasons of so profound a thinker and so 
considerate a politician are always worthy of attention, even 
though they are urged on behalf of projects which are 
not destined to very permanent favour on the part 
of their author himself. “One reason,” says our Glasgow 
Reformer, “why I propose this franchise is this : — Un- 
“ fortunately, in this country—I mean in Great Britain 
“and Ireland—there is a very large class constantly 
“requiring assistance from their fellow-men. There re- 
“ quires to be levied all through the kingdom a rate that 
* does not amount to less than the enormous sum of seven 
“ millions sterling, chiefly devoted, and in fact raised for the 
“* express purpose, of giving relief to the indigent poor. Now, 
“ I think that one of your artisans, let him be what he may 
“in his particular walk of life, who works hard from 
“ morning to night, six days in the week, finds heavy demands 
“ at home in his own family ; he is called upon to perform all 
“the duties of citizenship, and to contribute from his own 
“earnings to some feeble, some sick, it may be some 
“ dissolute and profligate man who is not able to support 
* himself. I think that any man who is thus called upon to 
“ pay taxes from his weekly and annual earnings for such a 
“ purpose has some claim to be considered a citizen and to 
“ be admitted to the rights of citizenship.” A captious critic 
might be disposed to object to this reasoning that it does not 
go quite far enough, and that, if it be good for a rating fran- 
¢hise, it is good for a great deal more. The argument, perhaps, 
is somewhat more sentimental than conclusive. Probably 
“ one of your artisans who works hard from morning till night 
“ six days in the week, and finds heavy demands at home 
“ in his own family,” contributes his poor-rate “to the support 
“ of some dissolute and profligate man who cannot support 
“ himself,” rather because his goods will be distrained 
if he refuses than for any other more exalted reason. In 
this respect the poor-rate is, except for the halo which Mr. 
Bareur's rhetoric casts around it, just like any other tax. 


We wonder that a gentleman of his acuteness did not per- 
eeive that other imposts might -kave been appealed to with 


} still greater effect. After all, the poor-mate is a tax 


for a local and limited objeet. That a mancontributes to the 
support of the poor of his own parish may be a very good 
reason for allowing him to vote for a churchwarden or a 
guardian ; but his necessary fitness to select a member of 
Parliament is not so obvious. Why did not Mr. Bricur 
prefer some tax whose proceeds are poured into the In- 
perial exchequer ? 

We would venture to suggest an amended form of his argu- 
ment. Hemight havesaid—“ Unfortunately, in this country— 
“ T mean in Great Britain and Ireland—there is a very large 
“ national debt and a great expenditure for public purposes, 
“ both for the administration of the civil departments and the 
“ defence of the country. To defray a portion of the sum, there 
“ requires to be levied all through the kingdom an enormous 
“sum, that does not amount to less than five millions on 
“ tobacco and as many more on malt and hops, chiefly devoted, 
“ and in fact raised, for the express purpose of carrying on the 
“ affairs of the country. I think that every man who is called 
“ upon to pay taxes from his weekly and annual earnings 
“ for such purposes has some claim to be considered a citizen, 
“and to be admitted to the rights of citizenship.” We 
challenge any one to point out in what respect the argument 
we have suggested is less conclusive than that which Mr. 
Brieur tells us led him to propose the rating franchise. We 
maintain, indeed, that a tobacco and beer franchise stands 
upon superior grounds. The payer of the poor-rates contri- 
butes only to a local object—the smoker and the beer- 
drinker sustain the fortunes of the Empire. If it is said 
that the support of the poor is a more worthy and less 
selfish object than the consumption of tobacco and beer, the 
question becomes one of the animus of the ratepayer. Were 
Mr. Bricur willing to confine his suffrage to ratepayers 
who contribute voluntarily to the poor-rates, we do not 
think he would find much objection to his reform on 
the part of the most obstructive Tory. But if he should 
neither desire nor indeed find it very practicable to carry 
such a distinction into operation, we must persist in affirming 
that we are unable to see any superiority in the claims of the 
individuals who pay against their will some seven millions 
to their several Unions in the poor-rate, over the claims 
of those who, probably without their knowledge, contribute 
a good many millions more to the service of their country 
in respect of their pipes and beer. We contend that, of the 
two, the franchise which we propose is more reconcileable 
to the general interests of the Empire. It is more liberal, 
because it would admit within the pale of the Constitution 
far larger numbers than those whom Mr. Bricur proposes to 
enfranchise. And it would have the additional advantage 
that you might adopt the system of plurality of votes, and 
give to such a man a share of political power exactly pro- 
portionate to the number of pipes which he smoked and the 
pots which he imbibed. The capital fault ofall Mr. Bricut’s 
reasonings is that his conclusions fall Jamentably short of the 
premisses on which they are based. Why does he stop short at 
a rating franchise when his argument establishes—if it esta- 
blishes anything at all—the right of universal suffrage? The 
fact that he shrinks from the legitimate results of his argu- 
ment shows that, even in his own judgment, the argument 
itself is worthless. 

But, happily for us, it is not cur business to make good the 
defects of Mr. Bricut’s logic. That is an occupation reserved 
for those who, like SisypHus, are condemned to roll up the 
eternally falling stone, or who, with the Danaides, aré 
doomed to fill the leaking sieve. The ancient mythology 
has not conceived so ingenious a torment or so inexhaustible 
a sentence— 

Damnatis peenam pro penis omnibus unam. : 
For our part we are content to take our demagogue as we 
find him, and to make the best—or the worst, as it may 
happen—of our bargain. Everybody who is rated to the 
poor is to vote, because he contributes to the support of 
the indigent. So says Mr. Brient. But will the pro- 
jector abide by his project? Having learnt wisdom by 
our former experience of the gentleman with whom we 
have to deal, we very much doubt it. If persons are to 
vote because they contribute to the support of the poor, it 
should seem to follow that those who do not contribute to 
the support of the poor are not to vote. Will Mr. Bricut 
stand by this test? As his friends the Yankees would 
say, We “guess” not. We have supplied him with a little 


information on the subject of plurality of votes of which he 
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appeared wonderfully in need. But has he ever heard of the 
“Small Tenements Act?” His education in the Statutes of 
the Realm seems to have been as much neglected as in 
other departments of English history and English affairs. 
Does he know that, of the occupiers of rateable property, 
a very small numerical proportion pay the rates to 
which that property is subject? The administrators of 


the poor-rate are very glad to compound with their | 


debtors by accepting, instead of a precarious 100 per cent. 
from the oceupier, a safe 75 per cent. from the owner. 
Will Mr. Bricut consent that none of those who, under the 
operation of this enactment, are exempt from contributing to 
the support of the poor, shall exercise the franchise which 
he claims for them in right of their disinterested charity? 
Tt is true that this project of democratic Reform would at 
once disfranchise one-fourth of the constituency of Manchester, 
and probably of most of the other large towns. But then, we 
are told, all these places are to a man in favour of Mr. Bricut. 
If they choose to perish by his hand it is not our business 
to interfere between them and the pleasures of suicide. 
If he will not stand by the principle of his own proposal 
—if he tries to wriggle out of this scheme too, as out of 
all the rest, and maintains that those who have been per- 
mitted to transfer to their landlords the burdens of their 
rate are still to enjoy the electoral suffrage—what becomes 
of the high-flown sentimental rhetoric about the “artisan 
“ who works hard from morning to night six days in the week, 
“and contributes out of his weekly and annual earnings to 
“the support of some dissolute and profligate man?” The 
principal argument is in itself sufficiently ridiculous. It 
would be about as sensible to propose that every subscriber 
to St. George’s Hospital should have a vote for the county of 
Middlesex. But when it comes to proposing that the 
charitable individual who leaves somebody else to pay his 
subscription should be invested with the franchise which is 
due to his virtues, the affair assumes a form of colossal 
stupidity to which no genius less sublime than that of Mr. 
Bricut could ever have aspired. 

But there is another consequence of this argument of Mr. 
Bricut's which is deserving of attention. Men are to vote 
because they pay the poor-rate. Then, as we have pointed 
out above, none ought to vote who do not pay the poor-rate. 
But that is not all. If there is any restriction or limitation 
upon the voting in respect of the administration of the funds 
to which a man immediately contributes, one would su 
that the same restrictions and the same limitations should 
apply to the larger field to which he is more distantly re- 
lated, and into which he is less directly introduced. If it is 
necessary to impose some checks upon the rate-payers’ 
authority over the poor-rate, Mr. Bricut will find it diffi- 
cult to explain why their disposal of the national funds 
is to be absolute and unlimited. But he admits the 
justice and necessity of the system which has established 
plurality of votes as the law of local government. He 


_ says that, without this, there would be danger of in- 


equality of taxation. We entirely agree with him. But 
the precautions which he admits to be indispensable in 
the case of men dealing with local funds in which they 
are personally interested, and with concerns with which 
they are individually conversant, can never be unneces- 
sary when it is a question of affairs to which their relation is 
more remote, and of which their knowledge is infinitely more 
imperfect. If he chooses to take the rating franchise, let him 
take it with its necessary and legitimate consequences. Let 
him not be guilty of an absurdity which exceeds even the 
habitual inconsequence of demagogues, in seeking to take 
advantage of his premisses, while he endeavours to shirk the 
conclusion. If men are to vote for the Imperial Legislature 
because they pay to the support of the poor, let those vote, 
and those alone, who would be entitled to vote for the 
Board of Guardians. For the argument is one @ fortiori. 
And further, let them vote under the same restrictions, and 
on the same principles, in the one case as in the other. Mr. 
Bricut is a bold and not a very scrupulous man, but with 
all his daring and all his recklessness he will find it difficult 
to persuade those who have anything to lose that the admi- 
nistration of the Empire stands in need of less protection than 
that of the Parish. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION REVIVED. 
eo Eastern Question, or Asiatic Mystery, has recently 
been revived, to the gratification of all speculative diplo- 
matists. The partial solution, or temporary closing, of. the 


controversy was attained three years ago, at considerable 
cost ; and it will not be with the consent of England that 
the discussion is unnecessarily reopened. In plain language, 
the Eastern Question means the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire, or the partition of its dominions among the Great 
Powers of Europe; and, although much may be said in 
favour of war and revolution, the policy of England has at 
least the merit of being simple, straightforward, and con- 
sistent. A long succession of statesmen—among whom Lord 
bE Repcuirre has been, perhaps, the most conspicuous—have 
seen that the Dardanelles can only fall into the hands of 
Russia if Constantine »le is wrested from a less formidable 
Power ; and accordingly, it has been thought expedient to 
maintain, to strengthen, and to civilize the Government 
which, with all its faults, is actually found in existence. 
Whether a Greek Kingdom or a Sclavonic Empire would 
be preferable to the Ottoman Monarchy is an idle inquiry 
as long as the Sunran’s Crown is disputed by no definite and 
competent rival. The preservation of the present system 
may not coincide with ideal political perfection, but it is 
immediately connected with the maintenance of peace, with 
the equilibrium of the Great Powers, and with the principles 
of international law. English diplomacy—contemplating the 
good government of the Ottoman Empire as the most obvious 
means to the exclusion of foreign interference—enjoys the 
comparative advantage of sincerity and consistency. A more 
subtle and ambitious policy finds its account in fostering 
jealousy and discontent; and consequently, French and 
Russian sympathizers scarcely affect to desire the immediate 
tranquillity and prosperity of Turkey. The politicians 
who keep the Eastern Question alive may boast of their reli- 
gious zeal, their Philhellenic sympathies, or their far-sighted 
ainbition, but they must leave to England the credit of select- 
ing a course of action not incompatible with the ordinary 
rules of honesty and good neighbourhood. 

According to a rumour, which ought perhaps rather to be 
described as a probable conjecture, the singular manifesta- 
tions which have recently threatened the peace of Europe are 
collaterally directed against the integrity of Turkey. The 
Austrian Minister, who had fairly earned the hostility of 
Russia, seems to have incurred by his perseverance in the 
French system of 1854 the dislike of the Court which, after 
forcing on the Peace of Paris, has since been incessantly 
employed in making its provisions ineffectual. The patron- 
izing compliment tothe Emperor of Austria’s person at the 
expense of his policy, which greeted Baron Hisyer on 
New Year's day, coincided with a renewal of the Russian 
intrigues for the dismissal of Count Buon; and Conti- 
nental newsmongers infer that the dissensions among the 
despotic Powers may eventually be patched up at the ex- 
pense of Turkey. Italian patriots must console themselves as 
well as they can, if they find that Roman reform and 
Lombard independence end with the division of the Princi- 
palities between Austria and Russia, and the establishment 
of a French Protectorate in Egypt and Candia. The only 
definite result of recent diplomatic activity is to be found m 
the miniature revolution of Belgrade. The Assembly 
which was recently elected has deposed the son of Kara 
Georce, in favour of the octogenarian Russian satellite 
M110scu ; and although the Government of Constantinople has 
no serious interest in the dispute, one of the objects of the 
change was undoubtedly attained in the implied rebellion 
against the authority of the Porte. The principal purpose, 
however, of the diplomatic projectors of the revolution 
probably consisted in the warning and annoyance to 
Austria, who has already been compelled to concentrate 
troops on the banks of the Save. The courtiers of Vienna 
will not fail to remind their sovereign that a good under- 
standing with Russia, and consequently with France, would 


not only secure the tranquillity of the frontiers, but open a - 


of indefinite territorial dizement. As for 
the liberties of the Christian subjects and feudatories of 
Turkey, it would be idle to expect that great diplomatists 
should regard them except as counters in the important gume 
of trickery and spoliation in which they attempt, with 
more or less ingenuity, to plunder or disturb their 
neighbours. In this particular instance it is not im- 
possible that the Servians may entertain designs of their 
own, while they adapt their ings to the convenience 
of their powerful patrons. No other South Sclavonie race 
has exhibited so conspicuously the pliant pertinacity which 
belongs to the instinctive love of independence. On more 
than one oceasion the leaders of the people have contrived 
to baffle the policy of Russia without falling under the 
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alternative protection of Austria; and in choosing as a 
Prince a discreditable adventurer of eighty, whose heirs 
they had previously ostracised, the Servians apparently 
intend to secure to themselves the opportunity of a more 
deliberate choice on a future occasion. If the nation amounted 
to nine millions instead of as many hundred thousands, the 
Eastern difficulty would have already approximated to a solu- 
tion more distasteful to Russia than to the Porte itself. A 
minor State must make up by adroitness for its deficiency 
in strength ; and consequently Servia allows itself occasionally 
to be moved by the strings which are capriciously jerked 
at Paris and steadily pulled at St. Petersburg. 

It is a matter of course that new difficulties have simul- 
taneously arisen in the Danubian Principalities. The great 
Imperial authorities on constitutional law are as susceptible 
as election committees to the minutest irregularity of voting 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, and the provincial assemblies 
will accordingly find that the validity of their mandate 
depends on their conduct, and especially on their opposition 
to the Porte. The franchises which are habitually vitupe- 
rated as they exist in England, while they are too liberal for 
the meridian of France, will furnish sufficient excuses for 
interference with Turkey, and for indirect demonstrations 
against Austriaand England. From Turin to Constantinople, 
the mischievous combinations of sham diplomacy are shifting 
with an activity which is, in indeterminate proportions, partly 
real and partly ostensible; nor is it possible to foretell 
whether the feint or thé true attack is to be looked for in the 
East or in the West—whether the Pore or the Sutran is to 
illustrate the anomalies of French orthodoxy or of French 
cosmopolitan liberalism. Perhaps the whole is a fraud, or 
more probably, it is a blind appeal to the future and to 
fortune. The disposition to alarm the world is not neces- 
sarily identical with a reckless love of anarchy, but it is 
scarcely less pernicious in its effects. The amateur politicians 
who carry on the diplomatic gossip of Kurope would be the 
idlest and most insignificant of chatterers if their theories 
and projects were not occasionally adopted by the reckless 
masters of mankind. No satire on despotism has ever been 
more severe than the general discussion of a probable war, 
while the boldest speculators are still unable to declare what 
the war is to be about. 

It may be hoped that an appeal to recent engagements may 
render a direct attack on the integrity of Turkey impossible ; 
but the Government deserves censure for one gratuitous con- 
tribution to the general disturbance and alarm. The authors 
of Mr. Giapstone’s unnecessary mission are responsible not 
only for the direct results of their own instructions, but for 
all that their distinguished agent has said and done, and for 
the still stranger words and acts which have been attributed 
to him or suggested by his presence. Although the publica- 
tion of Sir Joun Youna’s despatch was an unforeseen acci- 
dent, the existence of some similar project was perfectly well 
known in Corfu, where it had already served the local 
agitators as a grievance and an encouragement. The an- 
nouncement that an English statesman of the first rank had 
been simply commissioned to tinker the Constitution and the 
administrative system of the Ionian Islands was so incredible 
that it might as well not have been literally true. The 
domestic motive for the: appointment, as a ratification of a 
political alliance, was less familiar to the ingenious Greeks 
than their own aspirations and intrigues, and though the 
explanation of the overture might be sufficient, it was still 
necessary to account for the acceptance of the office. It was 
natural that the Government should be eager to secure 
a powerful ally, but not that an adherent who might 
always command his own terms should be ready to 
accept an anomalous mission. The Ionian malcontents 
reckoned, therefore, on Mr. Guapstone’s sympathy with 
their agitation, and his speech to the Zantiote priests 

proves that their calculations were not mistaken. An 
English functionary who gratuitously reminds the Greeks 
of the islands that their compatriots are subject to 
Turkish domination, at the same time countenances the 
demand which he professes to reject, and supplies an addi- 
tional provocation to civil war on the mainland. Whena 
demoeratic orator dilates at New Orleans on the unhappy 
condition of Cuba, the respect of the speaker and of his 
audience for international law may be readily understood. 
Mr. Guapstone may have probably intended at Zante to 
convey an opposite impression, but his Greek admirers will 
accept hie language when it suits their purpose in its obvious 
and literal meaning. When these transactions come under 
the consideration of Parliament, it must be remembered that 


Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytron and hiscolleagues are exclusively 
responsible for all the inconvenience which may have arisen. 
Mr. Guapstone’s high position, although it naturally makes 
him the subject of public criticism, in no degree interferes 
with the immunity belonging to all the functionaries who 
out the orders of the Executive Government. It will 
be for Lord Dersy and Lord Matmessury to defend their 
wanton encouragement of a Greek agitation at a time when 
half the potentates of Europe are looking to Turkey for an 
opportunity of disturbing the peace of the world. 


ARMY REFORMS. 


is now nearly a year since the report of the Commission 
on the sanitary state of the army revealed the startling 
fact that the British soldier,even when quietly housed in home 
quarters, lives on the average about one-half of the period 
commonly allotted to man. It cannot yet be forgotten that 
the Commissioners not only disclosed the mischief, but ascer- 
tained its causes. They inquired into the ordinary conditions 
of barrack life ; they investigated the regulations of the 
Army Medical Service ; they entered into the details of hos- 
pital management, and thoroughly searched out every abuse 
by which the soldier’s health was so recklessly undermined. 
They looked into everything, and found all very bad. The 
comparatively easy duty of the Guards was discovered to be 
aggravated by faulty arrangements into an effective source of 
pulmonary disease. Almost without exception, the rooms in 
which the soldiers lived and slept were found to be more 
crowded, ill-ventilated, and foul than a common lodging-house. 
The Medical Service was without influence, the commonest 
precautions against disease were unknown, and the hospital 
system was apparently devised for the express purpose of 
multiplying forms, dividing responsibility, and impeding the 
efforts of any medical officer who might happen to be alive 
to the importance of his duties. 

These were not conjectures or exaggerations, but simply 
facts. Their accuracy was canvassed by thousands eager to 
find the Commissioners at fault, and the result was merely 
to prove that the Report presented an honest picture of the 
actual condition of the army. A feeble attempt on the part of 
the officers of the Household Troops to question the statistics 
of the Commissioners ended by giving them the most ample 
confirmation. The truth was accepted with more or less reluc- 
tance, but with something akin to penitence, by all the authori- 
ties. The Commander-in-Chief and two successive War Minis- 
ters acknowledged the services of the Commission and the 
duty which lay upon themselves to seek an immediate remedy 
for evils which disgraced the military administration of the 
country. It is time to ask what fruits this tardy repentance 
has borne. If the old rate of mortality has continued, some 
hundreds of valuable lives must have been sacrificed during 
the last twelvemonth beyond the fair quota which the army 
owed to death. The reforms which were indicated by the 
Commission, and promised both by Lord Panmure and 
General PEEL, were, in the most literal sense, matters of life 
and death; and though it may be impossible to re-model a 
faulty system and re-house a whole army without some delay, 
we have at least a right to look for the utmost alacrity and 
expedition of which the case admits. General PEEL, indeed, 
is deprived even of the hackneyed excuse of practical ob- 
stacles and technical difficulties in the reconstruction of the 
army organization. He has been relieved from the duty, 
which properly belonged to the Administration, of putting the 
general recommendations of the Commissioners into a work- 
ing shape. It will be remembered that Mr. Smnzy Herpert 
volunteered to perform this task with the aid of a number of 
sub-committees, and that General PEEL discreetly accepted 
this assistance in his executive functions. 

An able article which has recently appeared in the 
Westminster Review sums up the progress which has as 


yet been made. The sub-committees seem to have ex- 


hibited an amount of diligence which has taken the officials 
of the War Office by surprise. Perhaps sufficient weight 


was not attributed to the fact that their chairman. 


was thoroughly in earnest, and had no intention of 
suffering the evils he had exposed to remain unredressed a 
day longer than was necessary. But whatever may be the 
reason, the reports which the Committees have furnished to 
the War Office ready for immediate adoption have, with a 
few exceptions, remained as yet without any express sanction 
or promulgation. The arduous task of acquiescence, which 
was all that the Minister reserved to himself when he 
accepted Mr. Sipyey Herpert’s offer to do the actual work, 
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has proved too much for official energies, and the expedition 
with which his volunteer’ assistants have completed their 
part of the task promises to be neutralized by General Peet's 
more dignified delay. Fortunately, however, it is impossible 
for any amount of administrative inertia to resist entirely the 
influence of zeal and intelligence combined; and though, 
perhaps, a little Parliamentary pressure may be needed to 
stimulate the War Office to the required pitch of activity, it 
is satisfactory to find that some tangible good has already 
resulted from the labours of the Commissioners. One sub- 
committee undertook the inspection of the barracks through- 
out the country, and their suggestions have already been the 
means of remedying some of the worst evils, and mitigating 
those which did not admit of immediate removal. Very 
simple appliances and regulations will do wonders in im- 
proving the ventilation and cleanliness even of an ill-con- 
structed’ barrack, and we believe that the recommendations 
of the Committee in these respects are being carried into 
effect by the military authorities. Another important step 
has been taken in the issue of the royal warrant of October 
last for the regulation of the rank and pay of the Medical 
Department of the army. For the first time, the army 
surgeon is placed on a fair footing of equality with the 
combatant officers of the service. His pay, it is true, though 
higher than that of officers of corresponding rank, who 
seldom enter the Army as a profession by which to live, 
is still far below the average emoluments of private 
practice. But if the promise of awarding promotion in the 
higher grades to merit, in place of seniority, is adhered to, 
the hope of distinction will probably suffice to make the service 
attractive to a higher class of candidates than were generally 
forthcoming during the Russian war. At any rate, the 
experienced surgeon or inspector will, we presume, henceforth 
be allowed really to enjoy the privileges of his relative rank, 
instead of being compelled, as he often was, to yield pre- 
eedence to the youngest stripling who bore a lieutenant’s or 
cornet’s commission. The improvement of the surgeon’s 
status will, however, only react indirectly upon the health of 
the army. Whatever brings better men into the Medical 
Service, and gives them more influence when they are there, 
will certainly tend to improve the condition of the soldiers, 
whose well-being depends so much on the regard that is paid 
to sanitary precautions ; but everything beyond the mere 
treatment of sick or wounded patients has been so utterly 
ignored in our army, that something like a revolution will 
be necessary to gain for military hygiene the attention it 
deserves. With this view, one of Mr. Sipney Herspert's 
Committees has prepared a complete code of regulations for 
the sanitary treatment of the army, and for the organiza- 
tion of general regimental hospitals. To another Committee 
was entrusted the preparation of a scheme for converting 
the so-called Medical School at Chatham into a really 
effective place of training, where the candidate may acquire 
a knowledge of those branches of his profession which are 
too exclusively military to be learned in any civil school 


. of medicine; and this task also has been completed. 


It remains with the Government to give effect to 
these recommendations, and to render the Medical De- 
partment of the army competent to ward off all pre- 
ventjble mischief from the soldier while yet in health, 
instead of waiting to treat him when the time for preven- 
tion has passed. The reorganization of the military hospital 
system is a necessity which the experience of the earlier 
period of the Crimean campaign has made painfully obvious. 
It was not so much the rust ofa long peace as divided respon- 
sibility that made the hospitals of the army little better 
than charnel houses ; and when a remedy was at length 
applied, it was only by superseding in practice, by every 
kind of extraneous aid, the faulty machinery which in 
theory still remained, and indeed remains to this day, un- 
altered. The cardinal rules which Miss NicHTinGaLe 
suggested must be the basis of any scheme. The organiza- 
tion must be simple, and the responsibility concentrated ; 
the medical authorities must be supreme in all professional 
matters, instead of being subject to the capricious parsimony 
of purveyors or commissaries ; and lastly, the time of scien- 
tific surgeons should not be wasted upon petty details of ma- 
nagement, which would be regulated quite as well by any 
businesslike man without a particle of professional training. 
The existing hospital system could not be more accurately 
described in general terms than by saying that it exactly 
reverses these maxims. The horrors of Scutari were truly 
said to be'the consequences of the system ; but that system 
still exists, and the War Office seems to be by no means im- 


patient to supersede it by the regulations which have been 
framed upon the basis of the Commissioners’ Report. But 
Parliament will soon be sitting, and we are sanguine 
enough to believe that the thorough reform of the whole 
sanitary condition of the army will be secured, in spite of 
any amount of sluggishness at head quarters. The 
full extent of the mischief has been revealed by the 
resolute investigation of the Royal Commissioners. The 
needful reforms have been organized by the same hands, 
and only require the stamp of authority to bring them 
into immediate operation. This can scarcely be long with- 
held. After having so fairly won the gratitude of the army 
and of all who are interested in it, Mr. Sipney Herpert may, 
we think, be trusted to push his work to its legitimate con- 
clusion, and not to hold his hand until he has finally extir- 
pated the abuses which he was the first to detect and expose. 


THE MODERN ULYSSES. 


) E have little doubt that there is some truth in 
the report that Mr. GLapsTone is to be appointed 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, in place of 
Sir Jonn Younc. If there is any uncertainty on the 
subject, it .probably arises rather from the hesitation of the 
Government to confer the post than from the want of 
readiness on the part of Mr. GLapsTone to receive it. 
The taking of a house at Corfu indicates, at all events, the 
intention of a longer stay than we are persuaded was con- 
templated in the first instance by a statesman whose infirmity 
does not lie in the direction of a discreet avoidance of 
Parliamentary debates. Should the appointment take 
place, it will be the termination or the turning point of a 
singular political career. It will be the termination if the 
natural leader of the House of Commons should really settle 
down into the administration of a third-rate dependency. 
It will be the turning-point if he should be led to see, from 
his own reflections and the expressions of public opinion, 
that after the eccentricities of the last three years, and at the 
period of life he has reached, this is the last escapade h 
can afford. 
Mr. GLapstTonx is the first orator in England-—that is, he 
is the first orator in the world. His industry and energy 
are immense; and his political information is equal to his 
industry and energy. His courage is equal to any under- 
taking, quails before no opposition, and suffers no abatement 
in defeat. He is the most brilliant and original, if not alto- 
gether the safest, financier of a great commercial country. 
His reputation for integrity is surpassed by that of no 
public man. A casuist, he is still no Jesuit. On the con- 
trary, all who act with him or have intercourse with him are 
strack with the essential simplicity of his character and his 
thorough singleness of purpose. What prevents this man 
from ruling England, and ruling her nobly? Simply the 
want of that which is the root of all true practical as well 
as intellectual greatness—the power of patient, steady, fore- 
casting thought. His ardent, restless, impulsive mind seems 
absolutely incapable of retiring into itself for the purpose of 
deliberation, of fixing a distinct end of action, of selectin, 
the means to that end coolly, of pursuing it steadily, of 
studying the characters of individuals or of masses of men on 
whom or through whom he has to operate. It is impossible 


at any givenymoment to tell whither he is going; and there- 


fore he must always have many admirers and few followers. 
Of the few followers he has, he has been the brilliant ruin. 
His party may say to him, as Lord Cuatnam said to Lord 


TemPLe— 
Extinxti me teque, soror, populumque patresque 
Sidonios, urbemmque tuam. 


His very speeches in the House of Commons are too mani- 


festly the utterances of a man who does not think till he gets . 


upon his legs—who carries on before the House the debate 
which ought to have been held and determined in the re- 
cesses of his own mind—and who may land himself and those 
who follow his fortunes in the most unexpected conclusion 
before he sits down. He drifts amidst universal applause— 
but he drifts ; and his noble eloquence adorns but does not 
control the tide. Oratoric victory satisfies him, when he 
should be satisfied only with practical results ; and, perhaps, 
he is liable even to the fatal infirmity of using rhetoric to 
himself. He might long since have played the greatest 
part, if he had only been capable of choosing one. He 
might have led the Liberals, and saved them from 
misguidance and extravagance. He might have led the 
Conservatives, and saved them from dishonour, He has 
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hung and wavered between the two sides, applauded, 
courted, and impotent, while fanatical partisans or low in- 
triguers have usurped the power which some crotchet or anti- 
pathy was always forbidding him to grasp. His conduct in 
the Crimean war was a masterpiece of weakness. He 
managed at once to incur all the responsibilities of the 
strongest advocates of war, and all the odium of the 
most chimerical friends of peace. He deserted and opposed 
Lord Paumerston’s Cabinet, as it seemed, for the very 
purpose of rendering the object of his fear and antipathy the 
absolute master of the Government and the prime favourite 
of the nation. His mode of endeavouring to arrest the war 
was the very opposite of that which would have been chosen 
by any mind in the least degree accustomed to control its 
impulses and shape its conduct with a view to a practical 
end. Instead of marking the point in advance at which a 
determined effort to pull up might be made with a 
fair chance of success, he kept catching wildly at the 
rein of a runaway horse; and he, and those who 
acted with him, were naturally sent headlong into the 
mud. If in these transactions he was moved partly 
by the sinister inspirations of men who have studied his 
open character for the purpose of influencing it, that only 
affects the source not the extent of the weakness. But why 
should we go further for evidence of his political infirmity 
than his acceptance of his present mission? The greatest of 
all political questions is coming on in Parliament. All 
parties and all men are preparing to meet it and to control 
the issue by all the means in their power. Suddenly the 
one man who, from his capacity and his independence, might 
have been most completely master of the situation, and might 
have used his power most beneficially for the Constitution, 
like a child lured by a butterfly, leaves the great object 
and the great scene of action, throws up the responsi- 
bilities of a member for one of the first constituencies in the 
Empire, and accepts from the hand of an insidious rival a 
third-rate mission for the purpose of indulging a literary 
and ethnological amour. 

The place Mr. Guapstone has chosen for himself, if he 
has chosen to be the petty King of the Ionian Islands, is 
one utterly unworthy any great man. It is one in which 
he has before him the prospect of endless palaver, and 
nothing more. Had he even chosen to rule a great English 
colony, and endeavour to impress his mark on its destinies, he 
might have achieved great practical results, and left a name 
as splendid and as enduring as that of the most successful 
leader of the House of Commons. But for the alien race 
to which he is gone, he can do nothing but stimulate by his 
presence the desire and expectation of that forbidden boon 
which it will be his ungracious and inevitable duty to deny. 
That very historical sympathy by which he has been caught 
is really of a spurious kind. “ In the course of the seventh 
“ and eighth centuries,” says Bishop TH1RLWALL, at the con- 
clusion of his History of Greece, “the worst forebodings 
“ were realized; after many transient incursions, the country 
“was permanently occupied by Sclavounic settlers. The 
“ extent of the transformation which ensued is most clearly 
“ proved by the number of the new names which succeeded to 
“ those of the ancient geography. But it is also described by 
“ historians in terms which have suggested the belief that the 
“ native population was utterly sweptaway, and that the modern 
“ Greeks are the descendants of barbarous tribes which subse- 
* quently became subject to the Empire, and received the lan- 
“ guageand religion which they havesince retained from Byzan- 
“tine missionaries and Anatolian colonists; and such is 
“the obscurity which hangs over the final destiny of the 
* most renowned nation of the earth, that it is much easier 
“ to show the weakness of the grounds on which this hypo- 
“ thesis has been reared, than to prove that it is very wide 
“ of the truth.” The scenes of the Odyssey Mr. GLADSTONE 
will indeed find, and enjoy with a Homeric soul. Let him 
remember, as he looks on Ithaca, that the ancient ULysses, 
unlike the modern, had in all his wanderings a definite 
object, and that he was not, as classical sentimentalists repre- 
sent him, “roaming with a hungry heart,” but doing his 
best to bring himself and his comrades home. 


THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


VEN when the country is undergoing one of its periodical 
spasms of economy, the Navy Estimates are forbidden 
ground. An assault on the Miscellaneous Estimates is often 
successful, and even the Army has not always been proof 
against such attacks ; but no one who values his own popu- 


larity ever attempts to cut down the strength of the fleet, or 
the quota of seamen which the’ Government for the time 
being may declare to be necessary for the defence of our 
shores and the maintenance of our maritime supremacy. 
However it may fall short in other respects, even Mr. Bricut 
would reluctantly admit that the House of Commons does 
represent the feeling of the country in the cheerful prodi- 
gality with which it votes men and money for the service of 
the fleet. 

If the navy is not in a condition of perfect efficiency, the 
fault does not rest with the parsimony of members of Par- 
liament or their constituents; and it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that any amount of money which a Minister 
thought fit to ask for would be ungrudgingly voted on the 
faintest hint that the naval preponderance of Great Britain 
was in danger of being lost. But, without speculating 
on what would be granted on this or that emergency, the 
sums that have been actually voted and spent during the 
last five or six years are enough to prove the liberality of 
the country, and ought, one would think, to have sufficed 
to give to our fleet a continually increasing superiority over 
the other navies of Europe. The average expenditure on 
the navy for the last six years (without including the cost 
of transpert during the war) has been 9,000,000/. a year. 
Nor is this to be ascribed altogether to the late war, for the 
estimates have not fallen since the peace below 8,000,000l., 
and those for the present year are as high as 8,400,000l. No 
other country has ventured on an outlay at all approachin 
this. If one could trust official figures under the Imperi 
administration, the French navy has cost only 29,000,000/. 
during the six years in which England has paid away 
54,000,000/, 

It is probable that M. Macye’s Budgets do not very 
accurately describe the real expenditure of the Ministére 
de la Marine, but the most extravagant allowance 
for errors of detail must leave the proportionate outlay 
of the two countries substantially unchanged. In round 
numbers, France has been spending 5,000,000/. a-year 
against an outlay of 9,000,000/. on the part of England ; and 
if the evidence of observers from all quarters is good for 
anything, the Emperor’s money has produced a larger return 
than our own expenditure of nearly double the amount. No 
two statements of the relative strength of the French and 
English navies absolutely agree, because ships that are set 
down in one list as efficient liners appear in a more fas- 
tidious estimate as unserviceable hulks. But there can be 
no mistake about the general result, in which not only 
American and German writers, but our own Admirals and 
Ministers, substantially agree. It may at any rate be 
assumed, without fear of cavil, that there is no very im- 
portant difference in the strength of the steam navies of 
France and England. Now, this was certainly not true six 
or eight years ago. England has unquestionably lost ground 
since the establishment of the Empire, and we should like 
much to learn the secret by which the French Administra- 
tion contrives to surpass the performances of our Admiralty 
at very little more than half the cost which our navy 
entails. The explanation which accounts for the enormous 
sums that were swallowed up in our dockyards in earlier 
years has no application to the recent period to which alone 
we are now referring. We have not been building paddle 
steamers or iron men-of-war since 1852; neither have we 
shown more enterprise in experiment than has been exhi- 
bited in the dockyards of France and America. In some 
inscrutable manner the magnificent sums which are annually 
voted forthe naval service seem to melt away without giving us 
any proportionate value in return. Perhaps the very facility 
with which the money is obtained may have something to 
do with the reckless manner in which it appears to be got rid 
of. If so, it is vain to look for substantial improvements as 
the fruit of increased liberality. It may be more to the 
purpose to institute a rigid inquiry into the system of the 
Admiralty administration, before entrusting larger and larger 
sums to the hands of a department which has acquired the 
art of spending fabulous amounts of money without produc- 
ing anything to show for all its outlay. There seems no 
possibility of accounting for the small results of our naval 
expenditure, except by the hypothesis of an amount of mal- 
administration in the Admiralty beyond all that angry 
admirals have ever laid to its charge. No doubt, a great 
deal of money may be got through by laying down ships on 
one model, and cutting them up when finished in order to 
rebuild them on an entirely different one; and there is 
always the resource of dismantling a ship and laying her up 
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in ordinary when she is certain to be wanted in commission 
again within a month or two. Perhaps there is no branch of 
the Executive in which a little vacillation and caprice will 
go so far to swell the expenditure of the year as in the 
management of the navy; and certainly there is none in 
which it is of more vital importance to reap the full benefit 
of our outlay. 

In the early part of last session, Sir J. Pakineton 
somewhat tranquillized the public mind by the assurance 
that he could, if necessary, send out a score of well- 
manned ships within a very few weeks, and that the 
summer would not be allowed to pass without the organ- 
ization of a Channel Fleet. These, at any rate, are not 
times when preparation can be safely dispensed with, even 
if the permanent maintenance of such a squadron were 
not, as we believe it to be, the most economical as well as 
the most effective mode of keeping up a reserve of seamen 
to form a nucleus for the fleets which would be needed in 
the event of war. But the utmost that has been accom- 
plished has been to collect together just five ships as a 
nominal fulfilment of the promise so rashly given. Sir J. 
Paxrncton has shown so much earnestness in his adminis- 
tration of the navy that it is impossible to attribute his 
shortcomings to anything but sheer inability to make good 
his own representations. It may, therefore, be taken as a 
fair description of the present condition of the English navy, 
that an expenditure of about eight millions and a half has 
not been sufficient, after providing for routine duties on 
foreign stations, to leave even half a dozen ships immediately 
available to patrol the British Channel. This is a mystery 
which, without more light than has yet been thrown upon 
it, is quite unfathomable, and we hope that Parliament will 
in future show its care for the navy, not only by voting the 
necessary funds, but by looking somewhat more closely to 
the economy and judgment with which they are administered. 


THE NEW CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 


N the smoothness of the political torrent before it dashes 
below into February and the Session, every straw which 
floats past attracts an unusual amount of attention, and 
three or four minor appointments have been discussed, cen- 
sured, and applauded as earnestly as if an equal number of 
changes had taken place in the Cabinet itself. The vacancy 
at the Treasury affords a permanent provision for a respect- 
able adherent who has probably become familiar with the 
routine of his new duties as Parliamentary Secretary of 
the department, and the change makes room for a 
devoted follower of Mr. GLapsTonE, whose enlistment is 
probably intended to cement the recent Ministerial alliance 
with his chief. If a public career admits of the praise 
awarded to him qui bene latuit, Mr. Hamitton is fully 
entitled to that portion of confidence which is ordinarily 
bestowed on the permanent heads of the Civil Service. 
Steady and unobtrusive politicians subside easily into safe 
administrators who appreciate and carry out the established 
routine of a well-conducted office. After twenty years of 
restless activity the Treasury must probably be in a condition 
to transact its functions with mechanical regularity, and, as 
it were, to flow underground for a season. The Chancellors 
of the Exchequer who have incessantly succeeded one 
another are said always to have closed their respective terms 
of office with a letter of thanks to the indefatigable subor- 
dinate who had served them all with equal loyalty. It may 
be hoped that future Ministers will be equally grateful to the 
newly appointed Secretary for services which will neither 
excite their jealousy nor involve troublesome innovations. 
The Treasury, as the centre of the whole Administrative 
system, offers many temptations of interference and encroach- 
ment to an ambitious functionary; and Sir C. TREVELYAN was 
just the man to convert the control of the public expenditure 
into a general right of supervision and management. The 
Prime Minister and the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER have 
no leisure for the details of the office; and, of the two Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries, one is sufficiently occupied with counting 
votes, while his colleague is engaged in examining tariffs and 
preparing budgets for his superior. The Assistant-Secretary 
exercises almost alone the various powers which statute and 
custom have conferred on the sinecure Lords of the Treasury. 
Till a recent period even the Commissariat was but a depart- 
ment of the Treasury ; and it is a question still in dispute 
whether the Crimean coffee was not left unroasted in ac- 
cordance with the immutable regulations of the office. Any 
excess of jurisdiction which may have been practised by the 


late incumbent will naturally tend to correct itself under a 
less ambitious successor. There is a certain advantage in the 
occasional displacement of public functionaries, even in those 
cases where no accession of zeal or of ability can reasonably 
be expected. 

If Sir SrarForD Nortuocore fails to perform with respect- 
able efficiency the duties of Financial Secretary, the absence 
of success will not be attributable to want of industry, of 
seriousness, or of facilities for early training. As the pupil 
of Mr. Guapstong, he has studied in a sound financial school, 
and all the intervals of his leisure seem to have been occupied 
with grave pursuits, such as those which amuse or edify 
meetings for the propagation of Social Science. In the higher 
ranks of office Mr. Disragui and Sir E. B. Lyrrow still keep 
alive the ancient belief in the expediency of sowing early 
crops of intellectual wild oats. The doctrine and practice of 
the younger generation, that time is too precious to be lost, 
is perhaps safer, at least in the race of subordinate officials. 
From early youth a man of business, a strict moralist, and a 
severe philanthropist, the new Secretary of the TREaAsuRY 
is as incapable as Lord Staniey himself of frittering away 
his energies in frivolity or in idleness. After an initiation 
into office as private secretary to Mr. Griapstong, Sir 8. 
Norrscote shared, as Commissioner of the Civil Service, 
in the production of the Report in favour of Competition, 
which, notwithstanding its weak reasoning and singularly 
defective style, has been justified by the conclusive test of 
practical success. It is natural that, while the country sup- 
poses itself to believe in the Divine right of universal exami- 
nation, the early preachers of the dominant faith should 
receive the reward of their effective activity. 

The chief apostle of the doctrine will for a time be obliged 
to suspend his indefatigable efforts for the assimilation of the 
civil and military system of England to his favourite Chinese 
pattern. The Government of Madras will provide ample food 
even for that morbid greediness of work which alone suggests 
occasional doubts of Sir C. Trevetyan’s practical ability. 
The appointment, however, may be considered creditable to 
the Government, and it may not improbably be attended 
with beneficial results. An indefatigable and experienced 
administrator, the new Governor first acquired distinction 
as a rising Bengal civilian, and many a letter and pamphlet 
proves that he has since followed, with eager interest, the 
fortunes of the country with which his youthful hopes were 
associated. The defect of Sir C. Treventyan’s mind, or 
rather perhaps of his temperament, consists in a pertinacious 
fondness for experimental crotchets, while all his writings 
and answers to Parliamentary Commissioners show that his 
reasoning powers are disproportionately small in comparison 
with his practical energy ; but an Indian province requires 
vigilant administration, and its customs will oppose a solid 
mass of resistance to gratuitous and fidgety innovations. 
Tehsildars selected by competitive examination will plunder 
the peasantry as much and as little as their less meritorious 
predecessors in office, and some of Sir C. Trevenyan’s 
schemes deserve a trial, which would scarcely be afforded by 
any indifferent functionary. Eastern scholars and Indian 
officials seem to be irreconcileably divided on the question 
of substituting the Roman alphabet for the numerous verna- 
cular notations; and as the di-pute can only be decided by expe- 
riment, it is desirable that the attempt should be made under 
the superintendence of the principal supporter of the project. 
It is a great advantage to a Governor under the new 
constitution to have been thoroughly imbued with the Indian 
traditions of five-and-twenty years ago. During all the 
discussions of last year, Sir C. TREVELYAN steadily withheld 
his support from the dangerous follies which were promul- 
gated by ignorant agitators in England and at Calcutta. 
To the best of his ability he will rule the province committed 
to his charge with a view to the prosperity of the people’ 
and to their advancement in civilization, rather than as an 
anomalous appendage to the English empire. It is highly 
desirable that an Indian Governor should have opinions 
of his own, so that he may not become the involuntary 
instrument of selfish colonists or of imprudent missionaries. 
Active, vigorous, self-reliant occupants of high office are, 
on the whole, more honest, and therefore more practically 
judicious, than timid commonplace functionaries. The mis- 
government of English colonies is owing, in nine cases out of 
ten, to a feeble love of popularity, always found in connexion 
with a cowardly dread of responsibility. A doctrinaire who, 
according to Lord MeELBournye’s definition, is characteristi- 
cally “cock-sure of everything,” has often the merit of pre- 
ferring his own disinterested convictions to the assumed 
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opinion either of the multitude or of his official superiors. 
Even if the favourable anticipations suggested by Sir C. 
TREVELYAN’s appointment should not be borne out by the 
result, the Government, or rather Lord Sranwey, deserves 
the credit of having made the selection on grounds not uncon- 
nected with the public interest. The incidental convenience 
of providing for Mr. Hamirton, and of courting Mr. Guav- 
STONE, can scarcely be regarded as blameable, although it 
may have furnished a collateral motive for the choice. 


NORTON STREET, ETC. 

sig Social Evil question has reappeared, and with a 

prominence and under auspices not altogether to be 
desired. At the very best, these subjects require to be 
discussed with that fine tact and scrupulous delicacy which, 
from the nature of the case, are impossible in public meet- 
ings ; and though we by no means make the charge a per- 
sonal one against the respectable gentlemen in Marylebone 
who have taken this matter up, we must remark that there 
is a mode of bringing such things before the world which at 
least approaches to the evil of the Social Evil itself. There 
is a danger of ministering to pruriency in any public dis- 
cussion, however well-intentioned, about prostitutes and pros- 
titution. One of the objections—and it is a valid moral objec- 
tion—-against very scientific treatises on sins, especially 
carnal sins, is that the student acquires a taste for the subjects 
the morbid anatomy of which is constantly before him. And 
it is at least dangerous to parade before the public the 
details of houses of infamy, penitentiaries, and prostitution. 
Even at a Social Conference these things ought to be dis- 
cussed in camerad; and, at any rate, if it be necessary to 
hold meetings to review the proceedings of the Marylebone 
Preventive Reformatory Association, there is no occasion to 
summon the reporters to the anniversary. It would be 
wrong to have the day-book of a hospital reprinted in 
the newspapers ; and social morals suffer by the publicity 
which is given to the annals and statistics of the brothel. 
No doubt these things ought to be studied. In fact, it is, as 
we have over and over again said, because wise and sincere 
persons will not give time and thought to these loathsome 
pages of the book of human life, that society is so offended 
by the shameless indecency with which prostitution parades 
itself. There is no subject which so imperatively requires 
legislatorial wisdom as this—and that in other departments 
of it than the mere suppression of street prostitution. But 
it is because we feel all this that we doubt whether volun- 
tary association is the best machinery for dealing with this 
great question. And the doubts which we have always had 
on this point are confirmed and strengthened by some of the 
proceedings of this particular anniversary. 

The Report and speeches are after the usual type of such 
irregular and occasional appeals of society against its own 
difficulties. The movement began ina strain of not unnatural 
indignation, and under the pressure and presence of a wrong 
strung up to intolerable pitch. Something was done by the 
parties immediately concerned, and then the energy of action 
languished ; and now a Report of the year’s proceedings is 
issued, written in somewhat stilted language, in order to 
give the thing a new life, and a public meeting is held to re- 
kindle the dying embers of zeal. This is always the history 
of voluntary societies, for it is of their nature to colour 
highly, to speak strongly, and to make a striking picture. 
The Report is the Final Cause of a society. Now, we 
doubt whether the social evil (as it is somewhat absurdly 
called) is to be dealt with in this way. We entertain grave 


-apprehensions that there is a danger, not altogether remote, in 


all public, especially in all exaggerated, discussions of such a 
question. The subject does not suit reports and meetings. 
How to make immoral houses and immoral women as 
little offensive as possible, is a matter for the public ; how 
to regulate what we cannot prevent, is a question for the 
statesman who is entrusted with the public safety; how to 
reform fallen women, is the business of the moralist and the 
clergyman ; and how to clear a neighbourhood, is a problem 
for the local authorities. But all these separate concerns and 
duties—some of them merely selfish and personal, and some 
of them likely enough to come into conflict with each other 
—are undertaken by the Marylebone Association, and, as 
might have been expected, not with entire consistency or 
success. The fact is, the promise and performance of such 
associations are almost necessarily at issue. The motto of the 
Marylebone gentlemen is “ moderate reform,” and they take 
credit for moderation as contrasted with the St. James’scrusade 


—which, however, we haveno grounds for considering to beim- 
moderate. Yet wherein does their moderation consist? Ifthey 
could, they would simply prohibit prostitution as far as Mary- 
lebone is concerned. And this may be quite right ; but it 
has rather a “thorough” aspect. If this is moderate, what is the 
immoderate course? The Committee regret that they have done 
nomore. They have nearly cleared the most tainted guartier of 
London ; with more means they might have eradicated every 
house of ill-fame in the notorious Norton-street ; and they now 
appeal for more means to effect this complete clearance. But 
if this is the duty of the Marylebone householders, it is equally 
the duty of every body of houscholders from Paddington to 
Mile End; and where does this differ from prohibition, which 
theoretically may be quite right, but can hardly be called 
a “moderate reformatory measure”? We all know, as a 
matter of fact, that prohibition is impossible, and that, as 
was recently proved, the nuisance checked in Windmill-street 
springs up again at Charing-cross; and, if so, the complaint 
of the Association, that more has not been done, will hardly 
enlist general sympathy. We are very sorry for Marylebone, 
but we do not want its sweepings. We have here only the 
struggle of every neighbourhood to get rid of its own nuisance, 
and to saddle it upon somebody else. We naturally fling the 
snails over our neighbour's wall. This is, after all, a very private 
and narrow matter. If there must be prostitutes somewhere, 
whether they are in Norton-street or in Brompton is a 
matter for Portland-place and Ovington-square to settle. 

With respect to the larger and more serious questions 
mooted by the Association—the regulation (they say 
“ suppression”) of houses of ill-fame, and “the enforce- 
“ment of some penalties against the crime of seduc- 
“ tion and procuring”—we must again say that a voluntary 
Association and public meetings are not the machinery 
for dealing with these most complex and difficult sub- 
jects. Nor are we by any means sure that we have got, 
or are likely to get, through this instrumentality, at the 
facts. Very naturally, the clergy and such volunteer philan- 
thropists as attended the late Marylebone meeting, take up 
evidence in a style the very reverse of judicial. ‘Their moral 
feelings are so vehemently outraged by the presence of these 
disgusting sins that they cannot exercise a sound judgment as 
to the duties of legislation on the subject. They are too per- 
sonally interested to be calm, or to weigh and measure asser- 
tions ; and the tendency of public meetings is to run upon 
telling cases, and to make the most of rare and exceptional 
details. If subscriptions and public interest are wanted, 
there is but one road to the popular sympathies— 
namely, a strong case. And strong cases are not always 
accurate cases ; and if they are, it is not always desirable 
in these matters to produce your very strong cases. We 
detect here and there in the reported proceedings what we 
think must be an overstatement ; and we regret this, because, 
as we have shown on many previous occasions, we yield to 
none in our estimate of the importance of the subject. We 
are convinced that the interests at stake will be injured by 
exaggeration, which, mischievous in every subject-matter, is 
fatal in this. 

Mr. Garnier does not overstate the matter when he 
speaks of the importation of foreign girls ; but the “room 
“ with seats placed round it, where brothel keepers attend 
“and bid for the purchase of as many poor creatures as the 
“ place would hold,” must, if it ever existed, be known to the 
reverend speaker only by report. Mr. Garyrer speaks as 
though he had witnessed this very strange auction ; but he 
never could have been present at this slave-market, 
and we very much doubt the fact. At any rate, the 
evidence is incomplete. The letters to M.P.’s, &c., are, 
we happen to know, facts; but what is gained by pub- 
lishing these things? There is, however, something worse 
than this. “The Rev. Professor Marks” —a Jewish 
gentleman—makes some statements which must surely, 
in the narrator or reporter, be incorrect. He was called 
“to visit three Jewesses . . . imported for the purposes 
“of prostitution. In one case... he was prevented 
“from taking the poor girl away ...by her brother. 
“Tt was indeed with great regret he said this, consider- 
“ing that her brother was a legislator of the country ; 
“and no less a sum than 200/. was given to get the girl to’ 
“remain. . . . How mortifying was it to look at a man 
“ holding such a position as this brother did in the country 
“ —a man of good means—a married man, having a family 
“and daughters—acting in this way.” If we read this 


_aright, we are to believe that some Belgian or Hamburg 


“legislator” has sold his sister to a Norton-street establich- 
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ment for 200/. What can this wild and most improbable story 
mean? That it was narrated at all only shows the danger of 
public discussions of the “ Great Social Evil,” with illustra- 
tive cases. If there is any—we will not say what—truth in 
this story of the “legislator,” the Rev. Professor Marks is 
bound to denounce him by name. We ought to know much 
more, or much less, about such an abominable case—if true, 
which we cannot help doubting. Mr. Eyre, rector of Maryle- 
bone, is, we observe, very sensitive to the comments of “ igno- 
“rant anonymous writers in the press.” If he is “ painfully 
“ aware of the difficulty of treating this subject in the pulpit, 
“from the delicacy of its nature,’ we must ask him to 
sympathize with our not altogether unnatural respect for 
the parallel organ of publicity under our care. The press 
requires to be quite as reverenily treated as the pulpit, and 
things unfit for the one may be unfit for the other. We have 
written about Penitentiaries and Refuges more than once; 
but if anything can injure them, it is to parade before public 
meetings the death-bed scenes of prostitutes and the hidden 
details of clerical ministrations. The Social Evil is rapidly 
becoming a public nuisance, as in other ways, so by the 
method of its discussion; and if it is desired effectually to 
repel serious attempts to deal with this momentous question, 
the end will be gained by treating it with the hackneyed arts 
of Exeter Hall and the religious platform. The narrownesses 
of Exeter Hall and the Marylebone meeting in conjunction 
portend evil to the moral and social interests of the public. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 


To English public cannot be said to take any very great 
interest in Continental affairs. Every now and then some 
startling event occurs which thrills through England, as, more 
or Jess, it thrills through the whole civilized world. The trial 
of M. de Montalembert excited almost as much attention here 
as if it had been an English statesman who was to be tried at 
Westminster ; and the ramifications of English commerce are so 
fine, pervading, and numberless, that every Continental country 
has its definite money value to us. But usually we donot trouble 
ourselves much about the Continent. There was no more dis- 
tinguishing trait of difference between the English and French 
Parliaments, while France had a Parliament, than the varying 
degree of importance respectively assigned to foreign affairs in 
the two assemblies. In France a foreign difliculty was a source 
of rapture to politicians. They grew furious over its most minute 
bearings—so keen was the interest they took in the foreign rela- 
tions of their country. But in England the most exciting questions 
are domestic questions. They touch on a duty, a tax, a reform, a 
wholesome conservation of abuses—and not, for the most part, on 
foreign affairs. And yct the amount of Continental intelli- 
gence that is supplied us by the press is quite wonderful. Every 
newspaper of any mark has, or affects to have, its own corre- 
spondent in all the principal centres of European intelligence and 
wealth ; and these correspondents send home daily letters of great 
length, which are inserted in the several journals, if not in full, 
at least to so great an extent that it would appear as if the public 
must have a perfectly morbid appetite for foreign intelligence, 
which is to be satisfied at any risk and any expense. If we look 
at the Nord or the Indépendance Belge—the best foreign papers 
for intelligence—we see how much more moderate is the ambition 
of Continental readers, although each nation of the Continent is 
so much more closely connected with the rest than England is 
with any. Probably the foreign correspondence of the best 
and most widely circulated English paper is really read by few 
people; but then those few are persons who are themselves con- 
nected with the Continent, either by foreign residence or by the 
ties of society or blood, or by their political or literary studies ; 
and as the reputation of a paper depends on the good word of 

d judges, it is found worth while to give the few readers of 
intelligence all that they want. 

The correspondents of London papers are coe Eng- 
lishmen; and if we reflect what kind of Englishmen an. 
as a rule, consent to live in a foreign capital, and there work 
at collecting shreds of gossip, the excellence of the corre- 
spondence, as a whole, may be a matter of reasonable wonder. 

aris is an exception to the usual difficulty of finding foreign 
correspondents for an English journal. It is so near home, the 
life there is so pleasant, and French politics are so important, 
that it is worth while, on the one hand, for the best papers to 
pay well for a good correspondent to go there, and on the 
other for a good correspondent to take the office. But the 
merits of correspondents generally are of very varying shades, 
and are apt at their worst to fade off into an imbecility 
that is halt ludicrous and half repulsive. There are, however, 
two great types of correspondents, to one of which all tend to 
approximate. The first of these is the man who, setting himself 
to think what the best part of the English public wants to know, 

rovides this according to the best of his power. An excellent 
instance is afforded by the present Prussian Correspondent of the 
Times. It has been his duty lately to send home an account of 


the Prussian elections. But he was not satisfied with merely | 


_ of the local aristocracy, an 


stating the superficial facts of the great change which has ended 
in giving the whole political power of the country to men who, 
three months ago, were excluded from even showing themselves 
in the political field. He felt that the English public wanted 
something more. He estimated their ignorance accurately, and 
guessed that they knew no more about ian elections, about 
the machinery employed, and the difficulties in the way of a free 
election, than if the elections were to have taken place in the centre 
of Asia. Accordingly, he sent home a series of most instructive 
essays, in which enough, and not too much, was given to explain 
the position of the different parties, and the ¢onstitutional process 
by which their battle was decided. The occasions on which such 
essays would be suitable are, of course, rare. But it is a great 
thing that a good occasion should have been seized by a competent 
hand; and even slight and passing criticisms have value when 
we know that they proceed from the pen of a writer who has 
proved that he has made himself master of the wider features of 
the system, and the remoter bearings of the affairs on which he is 
called to comment. Several correspondents in different papers 
evidently do their work in the same spirit. In the Daily News, 
especially, the correspondence has an even excellence, and a 
diversity and freshness of matter, combined with an indication of 
real knowledge and independent views, which always make the 
foreign columns of that journal interesting and valuable. 


The other type of foreign correspondent is the collector of 
gossip—the idle dilettanti maker-up of nothings—who prowls 
about from café to café, lounges in at embassies, and, having 
selected some one leading line of thought, brings everything 
into it, as a safe and easy way of getting all his scraps to come 
in so as to make up the right length of letter. Sometimes it is 
abuse of ‘ Bomba”—sometimes it is horror of the Pope—some- 


| times it is the extraordinary sagacity, clemency, and fine feeling of 


Louis Napoleon, around which everything is thus grouped. And 
it must be said that in some capitals it is doubtless very hard to 
collect any trustworthy information. There is no one to give it. 
There is no political, no politics-talking public. Even the English 
who come there are generally friends, or aspirants to the friendship, 

d think our national love for politics 


' bad taste. This is conspicuously the case at Vienna, and we do 
_not envy the position of a Vienna correspondent. It is not 


| often, however, that a correspondent goes so far as to own that 


he has no basis for the information he sends home; but on Tues- 
day last, a letter appeared in the Zimes from its Vienna corre- 
spondent, in which that gentleman explained that whereas his 
readers might have naturally supposed that, in the remarks he had 
made in previous letters as to the position of the Austrians in Italy, 
he had some facts to go upon, he now wished to say that this 
was not the case, and that he merely felt what was going to 
happen. This is not only a curious revelation as to his past 
letters, but it throws the most mournful uncertainty over his 
future communications. We shall be the perpetual victims of 
his feelings, and shall be ata loss for a test to distinguish between 
the statements which he makes on external authority and those 
which he works out of his inner self-consciousness. A man must 
be something out of the common way who can deliberately assure 
the readers of the leading journal that his valuable communica- 
tions are really nothing more than random guesses. 


An attempt has been recently made to lay before the English 
public a different kind of foreign correspondence. In the Con- 
tinental Review the letters are not written by Englishmen, but 
by foreigners, and they are translated. The experiment has 
been successful so far as to present us with many letters which 
have been very well worth reading, and have given vs a 
different view of foreign politics from that which Englishmen 
would have sent. ‘Two things, however, are obvious. The com- 
munications of foreigners can only be supplementary to the ordi- 
nary foreign correspondence written by Hagitshessé. There is 
an English way of looking at things, which must be reflected in 
some degree by the letters from abroad, in order that Englishmen 
may form their opinions. But as a guide to and a check upon 
the English manner of judging, a well-selected series of letters, 
containing the opinions of able and well-educated foreigners, is 
very valuable. Secondly, the foreigners selected can only reflect 
one mode of judging the politics of their own country ; and it is 
evident that all the correspondents of the Continental Review 
belong to the constitutional party, and in Catholic countries to 
the party of Liberal Catholics. We get, therefore, only one 
set of opinions reflected; and if we do not ourselves think the set 
of opinions chosen the one that most deserves to be heard, the 
plan of having correspondence written by foreigners would not 
stand very high in our estimation. But the opinions of the 
correspondents of the Continental Review are those to which 
nine-tenths of educated Englishmen substantially adhere, and 
the gain of the correspondence of that journal has been that 
it has given the foreign side of this English opinion. For 
instance, the letters from Turin and Brussels appear to us the 
best that are published in the Continental Review. Educated 
Englishmen generally sympathize with the independence of 
Sardinia, pot with the Liberal party in Belgium. What we 
learn from the Turin correspondent is the conditions on which 
the independence of his country seems possible to a Sardinian Con- 
stitutionalist, while the Belgian correspondent gives us a native 
estimate of the action of neighbouring Imperialism and domestic 
Ultramontanists on a nominally Liberal Government. It is im- 
possible that native opinions on such subjects should be without 
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great importance in the eyes of all Englishmen who wish to 
penetrate beneath the surface of Continental politics. 

The experiment made by our weekly contemporary, coupled 
with the t exertions to get reliable intelligence and impart 
requisite knowledge that characterize the foreign columns of the 
Times and the Daily News, shows that there are some persons 
on this side of the Channel who feel that English politics cannot 
really be d from Continental. The effect of universal 

e in France is, for example, the very best instrument of 
ae that can be placed in the hands of those who 
ve to resist the ure of democracy in the construction of 
anew Reform Bill. The state of Italy is beginning to tell on 
the purses of many English families. The history of Continental 
Ultramontanism has had a considerable share in producing that 
reaction of the general educated public from any approach to 
Romanism which so noticeably separates the present from the 
recent past. And every student of current European history 
finds the circle of phenomena that call for an examination 
becoming wider and wider. Any one, for instance, who 
casually took up the Daily News at intervals of a few weeks 
might be tempted to think that the money and time spent 
by the conductors of that journal in procuring intelligence from 
nia, Servia, Dalmatia, Moldavia, and other territories on the 
borderland between Austria and Turkey, were very ill-bestowed. 
But the more careful reader is aware that the vague but unde- 
niable and increasing movement that has taken Panslavism as its 
title, is an element of change that threatens to recast the mould 
of European power. No one, in fact, who reads foreign corre- 
spondence casually can hope to master what is a difficult and a 
) study. But we may be at once grateful to, and proud of, 
the English press, when we find it giving us, if we choose to use 
them, such ample materials for reflection—materials obtained at 
so great a cost, and presented in a form which is marked with so 
many signs of ability, impartiality, and sound judgment. 


CASUAL CHARITY. 


WE do not know that many occurrences of the kind are more 
curious than the extraordinary effects which have been 
produced, during the last two or three weeks, by the articles 
which have appeared in the Zimes about the homeless poor. One 
or two plain accounts of some of the more striking features 
of a well-known charity, and a few letters describing par- 
ticular cases of misery—which, as many of us are unhappily 
aware, are but samples of an enormous mass of instances of the 
same kind—produced in a very few days subscriptions to the 
amount of upwards of 8000/. e whole proceeding gives rise to 
many reflections.. Passing over some of the more obvious ones, it 
is a curious question what would have become of the 8000/. 
if, for any of the thousand and one reasons which necessarily 
affect the contents of a newspaper, the articles by which the 
money was elicited had not appeared? The 10o0/. notes, the 
cheques, the sovereigns, and the shillings would probably have 
melted away from their owners’ purses in many cases almost 
unnoticed. It is hardly possible to believe that they represent 
in any large number of instances any very considerable, or indeed 
appreciable, amount of sacrifice. We should be greatly sur- 
rised to learn that the contribution of the money in question had 
cost any one the pleasure of giving a party or taking a holiday- 
excursion. Here and there it may have prevented the gratification 
of some transient whim, but we should imagine that in general its 
only perceptible result was a slight diminution of the contributors’ 
balance at their bankers’. A man’s charity must sit very light 
upon him, or he must be living in happy ignorance of a vast 
number of notorious and terrible truths, if such a story as that 
which was told the other day in the Zimes throws him off his 
balance and forces him at once to open his purse. There are 
only three suppositions which can explain such conduct. Hither the 
peveree who yave the money must, before they read the articles, 
ve been ignorant of the fact that starvation, cold, nakedness, 
horrible diseases, and other calamities were the lot of a consider- 
able number of their fellow-creatures. Or they must have had 
that half-conscious recollection of it, which can only produce fruit 
when some special illustration is brought with exciting vividness 
before the mind’s eye. Or, having a standing wish to relieve dis- 
tress as effectually as their opportunities may allow, they must 
have suddenly been awakened to the special merits of the par- 
ticular charity in grates, and have diverted in its favour some 
part of what would otherwise have been bestowed in other chan- 
nels. We do not think that the last supposition is a very likely 
one. Here and there may be a person who holds in reserve a 
certain amount of none for the benefit of any special scheme 
which he may hear of which appears to him a good one ; but as 
a general rule, habitual charity works out its own channels, and 
is not easily diverted from them. It would therefore seem 
ag ge that a great part at least of the subscriptions elicited 
y the articles in the Zimes must have proceeded either from 
ignorant, or from habitually indifferent contributors. That any 
one can in the present day be ignorant of the fact that extreme 
misery is very common, is to us altogether incredible. The fact 
has been dwelt upon—we might even say that it has been paraded 
and traded upon—by all sorts of people for many years past. If 
this had not been the case it would still be impossible to walk 
the streets, to read the papers, or to enter into relations of any 


sort with the poor without becoming aware of it. The police 


reports offer a daily record of every sort of fearful misery. 
Most people have known in their own experience instances of the 
torture and misery which a drunken or profligate man may inflict 
upon his family, and there are probably few who have not seen 
cases of terrible distress arising from unavoidable misfortune in 
ranks of society in which the temptation to gross vice and crime 
does not arise. 

We are thus reduced to the conclusion that habitual indiffe- 
rence, varied by casual charity, is the true explanation of the 
burst of subscriptions in favour of the Refuges for the homeless 
poor. Nothing is further from our intention than to speak 
unfavourably of the excellent charity to which the money has 
been given, or to underrate the value of the subscriptions, or the 
kindness of the subscribers. We would only request them to 
recollect for a moment what is implied by their sudden libe- 
rality. It implies that they have hitherto neglected to 
a very considerable extent the duty which is incumbent 
on every man, of seeking out objects of charity, and allot. 
ting a stated part of his income to such objects. It is, of course, 
much better that a man should give money in obedience to 
casual appeals to his feelings, than that he should not give it at all, 
but charity ought not to be a matter of feeling and accident. 
It is emphatically a matter of duty and principle, and the 
business relating to it ought to be transacted with something 
of the punctuality and method which are the best safeguards 
for the discharge of duties, and the due application of principles. 
There may, no doubt, be persons who feel that the practice of 
giving so many annual subscriptions to hospitals or charitable 
societies, by way of a full discharge of the claims of charity, 
is cold and formal; and such a habit is certainly a poor su 
stitute for good offices of a more personal kind, but it is surely 
far more useful than mere casual donations. The latter should 
not be omitted, but they ought to operate upon the donor's 
conscience, not as discharges from all obligations, but as acknow- 
ledgments of the existence of obligations of a wider and more 
permanent kind. f 

Apart from this, such occurrences as those which have lately 
attracted so much attention give rise to many reflections of a 
very different character. With such stories before us, it is 
almost impossible not to ask whether the 2o0/., 50/., or 1o00l., 
which a rich man gives to relieve the uncomfortable feeling which 
the description of so much misery raises in his mind, is anything 
like enough? Again and again the question recurs why one 
man should be literally dying of want, whilst another is able to 
send him a cheque for 100. without ey | about it, or know- 
ing that the money has gone. If Dives feels bound to give 
Lazarus so much, where does he draw the line? If the demand 
upon the superfluities of the rich is to be measured by the wants 
of the poor, why stop at 100/. rather than 1ooo/., or 10.000/. or 
100,c00/.? This is the question which lies at the root of half the 
melancholy sarcasms, and still more melancholy wit of the 
present day. The writings of such men as Hood are little more 
than embodiments of it in a variety of forms ludicrous or pathetic. 
It forms the burden of a whole class of literature, not the less in- 
fluential because it is somewhat vague in its doctrines, and rests 
rather on sentiments than on dogmas. It is always well to look 
such questions in the face, and to attempt at least to give the true 
answer to them. The answer, or at least part of the answer, in 
this instance, seems to us to be that the antithesis is only senti- 
mental and not logical. The pry 4 of the very poor is by no 
means either a cause or an effect of the riches of the very rich, 
nor would it be relieved by their permanent impoverishment, 
That it is not a cause of their riches is obvious from the fact that 
if by any change pauperism and misery were suddenly abolished, 
the rich would be all the richer. They would be relieved from 
a heavy burden and a source of discomfort which, under certain 
circumstances, might become a source of apprehension. That 
great misery is the effect of great riches, has been frequently 
asserted, but it has assuredly never been proved. The argument 
is that rich people, by promoting unproductive expenditure, con- 
sume themselves, or cause to be consumed by the ministers of 
their pleasures, so large a share of the necessaries of life that 
enough is not left for the poor. It is certain that the fact is 
not so. If it were, the complaint would not be want of work, but 
low wages. It seems to us, not that riches produce poverty, but 
that the state of society which produces riches produces poverty 
also. If England remained unaltered in all other respects, and 
if the property of every ae a of large fortune were rateably 
distributed amongst the whole population, we should have the old 
extremes of poverty and wealth again in a very few years. The 
restless, vehement, pushing temper which pervades the country, 

and which we see in an exaggerated form in the United States, 
is the real cause both of poverty and riches. ll social relations 
adapt themselves to this temper. People make all their plans with 
aview to change. They ride, so to speak, at single anchor. 
Instead of small proprietors, we have mechanics and labourers 
earning in many cases wages far greater than the income of an 
average Continental landholder. Every one has his plans and 
prospects. Even farm servants think of emigration, and mechanics 
will roam over the whole face of the country to better themselves. 
The consequence is, that it requires energy, invention, and good 
fortune to find employment; and that the imprudent, the unfor- 
tunate, the weak—in a word, the unsuccessful—frequently un- 
dergo the most cruel sufferings. But those sufferings are notin- 
flicted by the rich—they arise from the unfitness (often innocent, 
sometimes amiable) of the sufferers for the society in which they 
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live. There is in New York not perhaps so much misery as in 
London, but anti misery not less acute. If the United States 
were as thickly peopled, they would contain as full an allowance of 
wretchedness as England. It is not so much the high price of 
the necessaries of life as the difficulty of finding employment 
when it is once lost that produces keen distress. The sad stories 
told in the Zimes bear not on the low wages paid for regular 
occupations, but on the precarious character of irregular occu- 
pations. This evil is a bitter one indeed, but the great wealth of 
a few rich re has nothing whatever to do with it. It would 
not be relieved but aggravated, if all were poor and all struggling 
for a livelihood by any shift that might present itself. Such a 
state of things actually prevails to some extent in China, and the 
greet — of that country will hardly be held up as models even 
ndon. 


JUDICIAL DISCRETION. 


HEN a juryman does something more than ordinarily 
absurd—like the learned gentleman who wrote to the Times 
to explain that he had corrected Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s law by 
a reference to Johnson’s Dictionary—one naturally feels grateful 
for an institution which provides casual, and to some extent irre- 
nsible arbiters to monopolize the blundering which, in some 
shape or other, seems a necessary element in every tribunal. 
The superior wisdom of the Bench becomes the more conspicuous 
from the foil which a jury supplies ; and if, by a curious compro- 
mise, a dozen men value the damage of having one’s constitution 
shattered by a railway collision at the respectable sum of a 
farthing, the law rather gains in dignity, though at the expense 
of justice, in the particular case. The rebukes which the capri- 
cious freaks of jurymen call down from the Bench are so sug- 
gestive of the infallibility that is clad in ermine, that they out- 
weigh in their influence any disparagement which the 
law might otherwise suffer from the occasional failure of 
te Certainly a jury is an admirable contrivance for re- 
ieving judges from the invidious and almost impossible task 
of apportioning damages to the injuries which a plaintiff may 
have endured. Unluc ily there is one important branch of law 
in which a duty very analogous to this is of necessity cast upon 
the Bench, and the success with which it is performed is some- 
times nearly on a par with the eccentric performances of jurymen 
themselves. To award a suitable amount of punishment to a 
man convicted of a criminal offence is almost as difficult as to 
determine what will be righteous damages in a civil cause. Pro- 
bably, if the criminal classes were duly represented by an 
accredited organ in the public press, very ludicrous contrasts 
would be paraded more frequently than they now are between 
the sentences of different judges, or even of the same dignitary 
in different moods, or on different days. The criticism might 
perhaps be rather one-sided, as it would presumably be directed 
rather against excessive severity than foolish leniency. The 
latter is, however, not an uncommon quality, and it is one which 
the non-murderous portion of society has a real interest in de- 
nouncing. One instance, which occurred at York during the 
Winter Assize, deserves to be recorded for the warning 
of people in general, and the especial solace of those high- 
— beings who are fond of redressing their injuries with 
eir own hand. It is a common, and, perhaps, upon the whole, 
a useful prejudice, to consider it something like a hanging 
matter to put a bullet into the brain of a man who has 
done you a pone wrong; and, indeed, if the act of revenge 
is committed with deliberation after sleeping over the offence, it 
is difficult to find fault with the law which sees no palliation in 
the provocation which the murderer may have received. Mr. 
Thomas Champion, who was convicted at York on the 2oth of 
December, was fortunate in being tried by a judge and jury 
superior to these antiquated prejudices. Mr. Baron Watson is 
not a hanging judge, as the following narrative will show :— 
Thomas Champion, the prisoner, was a carpenter by trade, and 
up to September last had been employed by a builder in Sheffield, 
oF the name of Fewsdale. The Saouber was at a place called 
the Wicker ; but shortly before the transaction which gave rise 
to the trial, Champion Bad been made foreman of some works 
which Mr. Fewsdale was executing at the Sheffield residence of 
the Duke of Norfolk, known as the Farm. In consequence of the 
dismissal of two of the workmen with whom the prisoner was 
not satisfied, or from some other cause, the men in Mr. Fews- 
dale’s employ took a great dislike to Champion, and com- 
bined to oust him from his occupation. The majority of the 
men did not profess to have any personal complaints to make 
against the prisoner, but, with the cowardly tyranny which 
so often disgraces the associations of working men, they all 
leagued together to gratify the grudge which a few of them had, 
rightly or wrongly, conceived against him. On the 24th of 
September a round robin, signed by all the workmen, was sent 
to Mr. Fewsdale, charging Champion with being overbearing, 
spiteful, and ignorant, and insisting upon his removal from his 
t. This was followed up by a deputation from the Trade 
Baie of which many of the workmen were members, who 
stated that, unless the prisoner was removed, all the men would 
be taken off. As this imperious mandate was not at once obeyed, 
matters were brought to a crisis on the 12th of October by a 
general strike, when the builder was compelled to give way 
and discharge him. On the following Monday, the 18th of 
, Mr. Fewsdale, considering that the mén’s object was 


merely to get rid of Champion as a foreman, gave him work again 
at the Farm as a common journeyman. But the men were im- 
placable, and immediately struck again, and the result was 
that he was once more discharged. This seems to have taken 
place early on the 18th of October, though the time is not exactly 
stated. We have described these circumstances with some 
particularity, because they explain the motive for the crime 
which the prisoner committed on the following day, and supply 
the only imaginable excuse for the a. of the judge’s sentence. 
The rest of the story is soon told. The private watchman at 
the Farm had a six-shot revolver, which he was in the habit of 
carrying by night, and which he locked up every morning in the 
watch-house. At six o'clock on the morning of the 19th of 
October, the pistol, loaded and capped, was safely locked up. 
The prisoner, who had had the greater part of a day anda 
night to meditate over his wrongs, had by this time determined 
on his revenge. He broke open the door of the watch-house, 
put the pistol in his pocket, and went from the Farm to the 
shop in the Wicker, where his enemies were at work. On 
entering, he briefly charged a man named Grayson with having 
been the instigator of the combination against him. The man 
had scarcely time to deny the accusation when the prisoner put 
the pistol to his ear and lodged a bullet in his brain. He then 
turned to another workman, held the pistol to his head, and 
snapped a second barrel, which luckily hung fire; and after a 
short struggle he was overpowered and disarmed. His own 
comment on his deed was, «T could not help it; they have taken 
the bread out of my mouth.” By a stroke of fortune 
Champion escaped being put on his trial for murder. Grayson 
seems to have Sete hard-headed even for a Yorkshireman, and 
after hovering for a time between life and death, so far recovered 
that he is pronounced out of danger, though he still has an ounce 
of lead stowed away just behind his left eye. 

However little the good constitution of his victim may have 

had to do with the prisoner’s moral guilt, it reduced his 
offence to an attempt to murder, for which the heaviest punish- 
ment is penal servitude for life. It is the practice of criminal 
lawyers always to give juries a choice of verdicts, perhaps 
for the express purpose of affording scope for their humane 
sentiments. The prisoner, therefore, was charged with the 
usual graduated series of crimes, beginning with shooting with 
intent to murder, and descending to the milder forms of assault. 
That the man meant to kill was too obvious, when he had shot 
one man through the head, and had tried to do the same to 
another. That the crime was deliberate could not be questioned, 
when the time that had elapsed and the manner in which the 
pistol was obtained were considered. That the motive was 
revenge, for what we will assume to have been a cruel and 
cowardly injury, was the consideration which induced the jury 
to find that the prisoner had fired the pistol without any mur- 
derous intent. ey accordingly brought in a verdict of guilty 
on the count which charged him with unlawfully wounding. 
Mr. Baron Watson must, of course, have known that a verdict 
which denied the intent to murder was so far in direct 
opposition to the evidence; but the not unnatural, though 
mischievous, sympathy of the jury for the prisoner's wrongs 
relieved the judge from the necessity of passing sentence 
for the offence of which the prisoner was proved, though not 
found, to be really guilty. A considerable margin was still left 
for the discretion of the jrdee, who might, if he pleased, mark 
his sense of the gravity of the offence by a punishment of penal 
servitude for life. The way in which this discretion was exer- 
cised was, by sing a sentence of twelve months’ imprison- 
ment—a punishment not uncommonly awarded for striking a 
policeman in a street row. The interpretation which cannot 
fail to be put upon such a sentence will be, that the moral guilt 
of a deliberate attempt to murder is, in great measure, atoned 
by the existence of a strong motive for revenge. If Grayson had 
died, no judge could have helped passing sentence of death 
upon the prisoner; but the victim survives by a miracle, 
a year’s imprisonment is thought a proper vindication of the law. 
A very poonet time for criminals seems to be approaching. It 
is already an almost settled practice to acquit a prisoner on the 
ground of insanity, whenever the motive for a murder is apparently 
inadequate. Champion’s case provides for the opposite extreme, 
and secures the criminal from adequate punishment, provided only 
his motive be a sufficiently strong sentiment of revenge. What 
with acquittals for insanity, and substantial acquittals out of sym- 
pathy, it will soon become an extremely difficult thing to do any- 
thing which the law will recognise as a serious crime. Such 
coarse phrases as murder and manslaughter will go out of fashion, 
and there will be no more formidable ruffians at large than gentle- 
men afflicted with a morbid propensity to slay or wound by a 
generous impulse of implacable revenge. 

Some moralists of stern dispositions would perhaps go so far 
as to say that it is just where the temptation to take vengeance 
is strongest that the severe enforcement of the law is most 
especially called for. But, without adopting so hard a principle 
as this, it seems to be a dangerous doctrine to accept in mitiga- 
tion of punishment the plea on which Champion relied. His 
whole defence was summed up in the words he used 
immediately after the crime et could not a it. They 
have taken the bread out of my mouth.” If the plea 
“I could not help it,” is to be listened to in palliation 
of a deliberate offence, there are few cases in which it may pot 
be urged. The ‘ev allows such an extenuation only in two 
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instances—one where the crime is committed in hot blood, and 
the other where the prisoner is proved to be mentally incapable 
of knowing the nature of his act. It is a spurious humanity 
that would extend to prisoners a wider indulgence than this, and 
we cannot help regarding the sentence on ‘Thomas Champion as 
a dangerous step in this direction. The learned judge himself 
observed that, if he allowed it to go forth that this was an 
ordinary crime, it would soon bring about a state of anarchy. 
There is good sense in the remark, but it was a somewhat illogical 
conclusion to inflict just the sort of sentence which is a very 
common punishment for very ordinary crimes. 


ONWARD. 


HE selection of Mr. Scott as the architect of the new Foreign 
Office, although in many respects a subject of great congra- 
tulation, was, taken isolately, an incomplete success. London had 
secured one noble public office on a most desirable site. But what 
London was asking for was a series of such offices—a Palace of 
Administration, built near the Palace of the Legislature, commo- 
dious and dignified, and in outward appearance suited for its 
locality. Otherwise the new Foreign Office might have been but 
a purple patch tacked on to the ragged garment of old official taste. 
appily, the apprehension has been dissolved almost as soon as 
it was raised. ‘lhe all-important second step, which secures what 
has been done and guarantees what is to come, is already taken. 
The new India Department, having resolved to change from 
Leadenhall-street to the official quarter, determined to plant 
itself on that portion of ground east of the new Foreign Office 
which, in the competition of two years since, was allotted to the 
War Department. As the funds with which it proposed to carry out 
the flitting were to be raised without the intervention of the annual 
on the Indian Office was of course master, in every sense 
of the word, of the situation. Had it pleased to take a narrow 
and pedantic view of its position, it might have said that the 
obligations of duty on its part were limited to finding sufficient 
accommodation for its own business, and that it was entrusted 
with the prosperity of India, not with the artistic credit of 
London, or with that of other branches of Administration. More- 
over, it might have attempted, as Lord Palmerston’s Secretary 
of the Treasury did in the case of the Foreign Office, to play 
off the claims of old East Indian employés against the public 
utility. It was, in short, on the cards that the affair might 
result in a most irritating and difficult complication—no doubt, 
in an acrimonious controversy—probably in a Parliamentary 
melée. All these apprehensions—for every one of which there 
was plausible ground, arising out of the experience of the three 
last years—have happily been falsified. The official architect 
inherited from the much-abused East India Company was an 
artist and a man of generous feelings, and, in his view of the 
situation, private ambition and cold routine were not the be-all 
and the end-all. The first instalment of the great new range of 
buildings was in the hands of a man of European fame. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Digby Wyatt, with true high feeling, sees no difficulty 
in marrying his delegated task to the completion of Mr. Scott’s 
broad idea. The Indian Minister and Council respond to the ar- 
rangement, and the result is, that Mr. Scott and Mr. Wyatt 
are appointed the joint architects of the New India Office, 
upon the understanding that Mr. Scott shall be responsible for 
the exterior, while the internal arrangements and decorations 
shall be the combined work of the associated artists. We need 
not expatiate upon the solid advantage of the exterior of the 
two contiguous Offices being the production of one mind. In 
the conjunction of Mr. Digby Wyatt for the interior, we also 
see substantial grounds for congratulation. Without having 
enlisted under the standard of the absolute Gothic party, Mr. 
Wyatt has most carefully studied, and is in his published 
writings a high authority on, Medieval art in many of its phases, 
and especially in those decorative elements which Italy tenders 
to the architect of the future. But this is not all, for he has 
also, as might have been expected from his position, extended 
his researches into the multiform art of the East, which offers in 
so many of its characteristics a close affinity with that of Europe 
in the long Middle Ages. Coupled as his learning is with a 
singularly refined taste and a most acute ingenuity, Mr. Digby 
Wyatt is eminently qualified to co-operate in the excogitation 
of a system of ornamentation which starts from the same ground 
of rational eclecticism as that which Mr. Scott has taken up in 
his designs for the Foreign and (proposed) War Offices, but 
which, in fulfilment—according to the special circumstances— 
of that very eclecticism, by rule of reason and common sense, 
proposes to enlist fresh succour from the artistic East. We are 
not advocating extravagance when we say that the nation, in 
building its Indian Office, would not fulfil its mission if it did not 
make the structure express the union which links the races of 
Hindostan to this Anglo-Saxon empire. In the hands of men 
of capacity this may be done, and yet the cost not exceed 
the outlay which old official ways of building and book-scrap 
ornamentation would have run up for a heavy and incongruous 
mass of sham Italian masonry. Into such hands we believe that 
the new Indian Office has fallen, and we congratulate the 
metropolis accordingly on the dawn of a better artistic future. 
To the Minister of Works, who took the first right step, and 
to his colleague at the Indian Office, and the Council who followed 
up that step, the thanks of all sensible men are especially due. 
But even with the Foreign and the Indian Offices thus admi- 


rably brought into unison, we refuse to be entirely satisfied. Not 
even the inevitable new Colonial Office will content us, so long as 
the War Office is to be jobbed and sacrificed. Contempo- 
raneously with the attempted burking of the Foreign Office, the 
congenial authorities who ruled the War Department twelve 
months since—and some of whom are still in authority there— 
contrived, by a coup de main, to secure a temporary triumph 
for the absurd plan of buying up a lot of houses on the south 
side of Pall Mall, and hitching them on to the e/-devant Ordnance, 
to house the War Administration. The present Government, 
succeeding in a hurry to its pred or’s estimates, and still 
very uncertain of its own footing, grey 4 allowed the sleepy 
sanction of Parliament to be given to this proposition, and 
is now the happy possessor of house property in Pall Mall 
as incommodious in its position and shape as it is insufficient 
in its area to form the future head-quarters of the Secretary of 
State for War. On the other side, down in Westminster, and 
close to the future Foreign and the future Indian Office, stands 
a rookery of houses as easy to be purchased as those over 
whose site the two new Offices will range. The Office of a fifth 
Secretary of State being placed in immediate juxtaposition to 
those of his four colleagues will aid the public convenience no 
less than it will subserve the external grandeur of the metropolis. 
In both these aspects, therefore, we claim the gift as a comple- 
tion not only cesirable but necessary to the work already in hand. 
Weventure to make this claim, because it stands in evidence within 
the Blue-book of the Foreign Office Committee of last session, 
that the whole of the property in Pall Mall—a range of frontage 
which the projectors of clubs, and the aristocratic "amps of 
mansions would greedily gobble up—would more than pay for 
the needful space in that less delectable neighbourhood where 
the War Department ought to stand. In plain English, there 
would be the site for nothing, and money in hand to begin build- 
ing with. A paragraph which was inserted in the draft report 
recommending the House to act up to this condition of mat- 
ters was postponed, not because the Committee wished to express 
any opinion on the matter, but because it desired to limit its 
recommendations to the specific question of the Foreign Office. 
That question being now solved, and the additional element of 
the Indian Oflice being thrown in, there is no reason why the 
unsatisfactory makeshift of last year should be adhered to. 
There is, on the contrary, every consideration of art, conve- 
nience, and finance, loudly calling for its reversal; and upon that 
reversal we shall not cease on all fitting occasions to insist. 
Equally shall we insist upon other rey mays improvements 
conceived in the same broad spirit which has dictated action in 
the ease of the Foreign and Indian Offices. 

To one all-essential requirement of these we must, before we 
conclude, advert, however briefly. The Palace of the Legis- 
lature is built—the Palace of Administration is in hand. 
We likewise want the Palace of Justice—not a makeshift here 
and a makeshift there—a Court of Probate in the gloomy 
purlieus of Doctors’ Commons, and Courts for the Vice- 
Chancellors encroaching on the Chambers of Lincoln’s Inn— 
but one stately and concentrated pile in the heart of the legal 
quarter of London, which shall combine under its one roof per- 
manent quarters for the various high tribunals of the land. 
The site for this we believe it were not hard to find in a mass 
of paltry buildings to the south of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the very 
destruction of which would be a gain correlative with those 
demolitions to which the Palace of Administration is leading. 
The funds are equally forthcoming, in a vast deposit which has 
already paid toll for similar purposes, without the least possible 
detriment to any. existing interest—the large mysterious 
“ Suitors’ Fund.” Nothing is wanted but the “ will”—the 
“way” is all prepared. In the erection accordingly of the 
Palace of Justice, not less than in the removal to Westminster 
of the War Department, we say, and not, in all probability, for 
the last time, “‘ Onward.” 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Rens last season of Mr. Kean’s management has already 
proved more interesting than any that have preceded it. 
Our great tragedian has steadily carried out the plan which he 
laid down for worthily taking leave of the public. By a rapid 
series of “ revivals,” he shows a comprehensiveness in his gras 

of Shakspearian characters thet could hardly have been surmise 

by a playgoer of four or five years’ standing. "While the works 
he selected were made vehicles for archmological decoration, a 
frequent change in the programme was impossible; for the im- 
mense outlay oceasioned by the execution of a grand historical 
spectacle could only be covered by a long and uninterrupted 
“run.” Hence, although a performance of Henry VIII. (for 
instance), on upwards of one hundred consecutive nights, was an 
event altogether without precedent in theatrical annals—it being 
an attested fact that Mrs. Kean played Queen Katharine oftener 
in one season than Mrs. Siddons had played it in the course of an 
entire life—still ‘t cannot be denied that Mr. Kean,while manifest- 
ing the most brilliant qualities both as an actor and as a manager, 
concealed that versatility which is one of his most striking 
characteristics. Now, however, quickly passing not only from 
one part to another, but even from tragedy to comedy, he is 
regarded by the public from a new point of view, and much 
indeed does he gain from the inspection. He is no longer the 
Mr. Charles Kean who shines in this cr that particular part, 
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because, perhaps, it is suited to him. He is an unrivalled master 
of both the great departments of histrionic art, and absolutely 
commands all the varieties they offer. The best King John and 
the best Macbeth have been followed by the best Benedick and 
the best Mr. Oakley; so that, just as — begin to imagine 
that the art of playing high comedy is lost altogether, they are 
reminded that our great tragedian is in possession of the secret. 
It is almost in the natural order of things, that in going through 
his long list of Shakspearian characters, Mr. Kean reverts to 
Hamlet, the favourite part of his youthful days, and the one, more- 
over, with which his name is most permanently associated. His 
right to Hamlet is acknowledged by universal suffrage ; for even 
in those times when it was the fashion among a certain clique to 
depreciate his merits, a grand exception was made in favour of this 
articular part. The coolest encomiasts were forced to admit that 
i represented the Prince like a gentleman—that he fenced, 
walked, and talked like aperson “full of most excellent differences, 
of very soft society, and great showing,”—and this admission was 
worth something, though it merely glanced at the surface of one 
of the profoundest conceptions ever realized on the modern eA 
No character is more opposite to Hamlet than Louis XI.—the 
latter being a specimen of the most earthly reality, the former 
as ideal as a poet’s creation can possibly be without loss of indi- 
vidual distinctness, while at the same time it lacks the sharpness 
of a personified abstraction. Nevertheless, we feel justified in 
surmising that the Louis XI. of Mr. Kean first taught the public 
fally to appreciate his Hamlet. The hero of Delavigne’s play was 
new tothe London stage. The strange attributes with which he 
was endowed, and which stamped him as an exception to the rest 
of his fellow-men, could not have been derived from tradition. 
Hence, when Mr. Kean presented the public with a compound of 
meanness, cunning, superstition, and cowardice, such as had 
never before been witnessed, he not only surprised them by the 
singular truth of his delineation, but he compelled them to 
acknowledge that he was an original actor, capable of elaborating 
an intricate part out of his own brain. The production of 
Louis XI. was an event of no particular importance in the 
history of Mr. Kean’s talent, considered by itself ; but its im- 
portance with respect to the public appreciation of that talent 
is so unquestionable that we might almost be tempted to 
divide the artist’s recent career into two parts—one preceding, 
the other following, the month of January, 1855. In that par- 
ticular month the tendency to attack the first tragedian of his 
day by sneers and caricatures was brought to a sudden stand- 
still. People had found out that Mr. Charles Kean was not only 
worthy of applause—a comparatively light matter—but that he 
was worth studying. If all the minutie of Louis’ character were 
so completely rendered, why should not equal justice be done to 
the personages of Shakspeare? The artist who has created 
one character—and that of no mean rank—with allits distinctive 
liarities, may be profitably watched when he attempts 
the interpretation of another. To Mr. Kean the strict scrutiny 
thus evoked was most advantageous, for he is just one of those 
highly-finished artists who gain instead of losing by minute 
observation. His Wolsey, and his Richard II., were closely 
scanned ; his readings were considered with the attention they 
deserved ; the depth of his pathos was felt ; his apprehension of 
the broad phases of character was acknowledged. He was the 


same Charles Kean that had been before the public for years ; 


but the full appreciation of his great qualities was a comparative 
novelty. The world found itself in possession of a tragedian of 
the highest class, and scarcely knew how it had acquired the 
treasure. Noone has more bravely fought an up-hill battle against 


the obstacle of faint praise than Mr. Kean, and no one has 


ained a more decided victory. He had even to force into the 
Codagrennd his own pre-eminent reputation as a manager of ex- 
quisite taste and princely magnificence, and assert his position as 
an actor only, before his conquest was complete. With what pur- 
pose do the lovers of the poetical drama seek the Princess's Theatre 
now ? Not for the sake of witnessing a glittering spectacle—not for 
the sake of receiving antiquarian instruction—but simply for the 
sake of studying Mr. Kean’s interpretation of Shakspeare. He 
is no longer deemed the manager of shows, or the merely showy 
actor—he is the acknowledged expounder of the national poet, 
to whose exposition every one listens with admiring respect. 
The revival of Hamlet has attracted a crowded audience of the 
highest class. The principal part in this piece is one that in 
itself comprises many men, under such various aspects is it seen; 
and thus the wonderful versatility of Mr. Kean is fully displayed 
in the course of a single evening. The character, we need not 
say, is one of the most arduous in the Shakspearian repertory ; 
but Mr. Kean, while he pourtrays all the manifold passions 
appertaining to it, is per ectly easy, polished, and natural 
throughout. His words, grave or gay, quiet or impassioned, 
drop from his lips as if they formed part of his own proper 
utterances—his movements are graceful and unconstrained—in a 
word, a perfect whole is presented, no part of which is sacrificed 
to the rest. Such a thorough mastery of a character in all its 
bearings is rarely achieved on any stage, and the public are 
actuated by something like a sense of duty when they honour 
Mr. Kean’s Hamlet with their especial patronage. They rightly 
anticipate an exhibition unique in its kind ; and even though they 
have frequently witnessed it before, its beauties are so many and 
so recondite, that they amply repay a sedulous and repeated 
study. Indeed, our chief tragedian has not been seen properly 
by those who have not seen his Hamlet. 
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REVIEWS. 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE.* 


We. had thought that the Popular Tales, the Kinder und 
Hausmiihrehen which the Brothers Grimm collected from 
the mouths of old women in the spinning-rooms of German 
villages, could never be matched. But here we have a collection 
from the Norse as like those German tales as “ Dapplegrim was 
to Dapplegrim,” “ there wasn’t a hair on one which wasn’t on the 
other as well.” These Scandinavian Folkeeventyr were collected 
by MM. Asbjirnsen and Moe during the last fifteen years, and 
they have now been translated into Knglish by Mr. Dasent, the 
translator of the Icelandic Edda, and the writer of that excellent 
article in the last Oxford Essays. “On the Norsemen in Iceland.” 
The translation shows in every line that it has been a work of 
love and unflagging enjoyment; and we doubt not that, even 
transplanted on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowers will strike 
root, and live, and be the delight of dkinn—yeung and old— 
for many generations to come. 

__ Who ean tell what gives to these childish stories their irresist- 
ible charm? There is no plot in them to excite our curiosity. 
No gorgeous description of scenery, @ /a Kingsley, dazzles our 
eyes—no anatomy of human passion, 2 Ja Thackeray, rivets our 
attention. No, it is all about kings and queens, about princes 
and princesses, about starving beggars and kind fairies, about 
doughty — and clumsy trolls, about old hags that bawl and 
sereech, and about young maidens, as white as snow and as red 
as blood. The Devil, too, is a very important personage on this 
primitive stage. The tales are short and quaint, full of down- 
right absurdities and sorry jokes. We know from the beginning 
how it will all end. Poor Boots will marry the Princess and get 
half the kingdom. The stepmother will be torn to pieces, and 
Cinderella will be a great queen. The troll will burst as soon as 
the sun shines on him; and the Devil himself will be squeezed 
and cheated till he is glad to go to his own abode. And yet we 
sit and read, we almost ery, and we certainly chuckle, and we 
are very sorry when— 


Snip, snap, snout, 
This tale’s told out. 


There is vere | in these simple old stories yet! But it seems uec- 
less to try to define in what it consists. We sometimes see a land- 
seape with nothing particular in it. There is only a river, and a 
bridge, and a red-brick house, and a few dark trees, and yet we 
gaze and gaze till our eyes grow dim. Why we are charmed we 
cannot tell. Perhaps theve is something in that simple scenery 
which reminds us of our home, or of some place which once we 
saw in a happy dream. Or we watch the grey sky and the heavy 
clouds on a dreary day. There is nothing in that picture that 
would strike an artist’s eye. We have seen it all hundreds of 
times before; and yet we gaze and gaze, till the clouds, with 
their fantastic outlines, settle round the sun, and vanish beyond 
the horizon. They were only clouds on a grey afternoon, and 

et they have left a shadow on our mind that will never vanish. 

8 it the same perhaps with these simple stories? Do they remind 
us of a distant home, of a happy childhood? Do they recall 
fantastic dreams, long vanished from our horizon—hopes that have 
set, never to riseagain? Is there some childhood left in us, that 
is called out by these childish tales? If there is—and there is 
with most of us—we have only to open our book, and we shall 
fly away into Dream-land, like “the lassie who rode on the 
north wind’s back to the castle that lies east o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon.” Nor is it Dream-land altogether. There is akind 
of real life in these tales—life, such asa child believes in—a 
life, where good is always rewarded, wrong always punished; 
where every one, not excepting the Devil, gets his due; where all is 

ssible that we truly want, and nothing seems so wonderful that 
it might not happen to-morrow. We may smile at those dreams 
of inexhaustible possibilities; but, in one sense, that child’s 
world is a real world too, and those children’s stories are not 
mere pantomimes. What can be traer than Mr. Dasent’s 
happy description of the character of Boots, as it runs through 
the whole cycle of these tales? 

There he sits idle whilst all work; there he lies with that deep irony of 
conscious power which knows its time must one day come, and meantime 
ean afford to wait. When that time comes he girds himself to the feat, 
amidst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and blood; but even then, after he 
has done some t deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and i 
sits idly by the kitehen-fire, dirty, lazy, despised, until the time for final 
recognition comes, and then his dirt and rags fall off—he stands out in all 
the majesty of his Royal robes, and is acknowledged once for all a King. 


And then we see— 

The proud, haughty Princess, subdued and tamed by natural affection into a 
faithful, loving wit. We begin by being angry at her pride; we are glad at 
the retribution which overtakes her, but we are gradually melted at her 
sufferings and hardships when she gives up all for the Beggar and follows 
him; we feel for her when she exclaims, “Oh! the Beggar, and the babe, 
and the cabin!’ and we rejoice with her when the Prince says, “ Here is the 
Beggar, and there is the babe, and so let the cabin be burnt away.” 


There is genuine fan in the old woman who does not know 
whether she is herself. She has been dipped into a tar-barrel, 
and then rolled on a heap of feathers ; and when she sges herself 


* Popular Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and sion of Popular Tales. 
Edinburgh: Edmonstop and Douglas. 1859, 
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feathered all over, she wants to find out whether it is her or not. 
And how well she reasons! “Oh! I know,” she says, “how I 
shall be able to tell whether it is me; if the calves come and lick 
me, and our dog Tray doesn’t bark at me when I get home, then 
it must be me, and no one else.” It is, however, quite super- 
fluous to say anything in praise of these tales. They need no 
recommendation of ours. They will make their way in the world 
and win everybody’s heart, as sure as Boots made the Princess 
say, “ That is a story!” 

But we have not done with Mr. Dasent’s book yet. ‘There is 
one part of it, the Introduction, which in reality tells the most won- 
derful of all wonderful stories—the migration of these tales from 
Asia to the north of Europe. It might seem strange, indeed, that 
so great a scholar as Grimm should have ene so much of his 
precious time in collecting his Mihrchen, if these Mahrchen had 
only been intended for the amusement of children. When we 
see a Lyell or Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we may 
be sure that, however much little girls may admire these pretty 
things, this was not the object which these wise collectors had 
in view. Like the blue and green and rosy sands which children 

lay with in the Isle of Wight, these tales of the people, which 

rimm was the first to discover and collect, are the detritus of 
many an ancient stratum of thought and language, buried deep 
in the past. They have a scientific interest. The results of the 
Science of lan e are by this time known to every educated 
man, and boys learn at school—what fifty years ago would have 
been scouted as absurd—that English, together with all the 
Teutonic dialects of the Continent, belongs to that large family 
of speech which comprises, besides the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, 
Slavonic, and Celtic, the Oriental languages of Persia and India. 
Previously to the dispersion of these languages, there was, of 
course, one common lan e, x oy by the common ancestors 
of our own race, and of the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus and 
Persians—a language which was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor 
Persian, nor Sanskrit, but stood to all of them in a relation 
similar to that in which Latin stands to French, Italian, and 
Spanish ; or Sanskrit to Bengali, Hindustani, and Marathi. It 
has also been proved that the various tribes who started from 
this central home to discover Europe in the North and India in 
the South carried away with them, not only a common language, 
but a common faith and a common mythology. These are facts 
which may be ignored but cannot be disputed, and the two 
sciences of. Comparative Grammar and penesestve Mythology, 
though but of recent origin, rest on a foundation as sound and 
safe as that of any of the inductive sciences :— 

The affinity [says Mr. Dasent] which exists in a mythological and philo- 
logical point of view between the Aryan or Indo-European languages is now 
the first article of a literary ereed, and the man who denies it puts himself 
as much beyond the pale of argument as he who, in a religious discussion, 
should meet a grave divine of the Church of England with the strict contra- 
aeteey of her first article, and loudly declare his conviction that there was 
no 

And again :— 

We all came, Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Slavonian, from the East, as kith 
and kin, leaving kith and kin behind us, and after thousands of years, the 
language and traditions of those who went East and those who went West 
bear such an affinity to each other as to have established, beyond discussion 
or dispute, the fact of their descent from a common stock, 


But now we go beyond this. Not only do we find the same 
words and the same terminations in Sanskrit and Gothic; not 
only do we find the same names for Zeus and many other 
deities in Sanskrit, Latin, and German; not only is the abstract 
name for God the same in India, Greece, and Italy ; but these 
very stories—these Mihrchen, which nurses still tell, with almost 
the same words, in the Thuringian forest and in the Norwegian 
villages, and to which crowds of children listen under the pippal 
trees of India—these stories, too, belonged to the common heir- 
loom of the Indo-European race, and their origin carries us back to 
the same distant past, when no Greek had set foot in Europe, 
no Hindu had bathed in the sacred waters of the Ganges. No 
doubt this sounds strange, and it requires a certain limitation. 
We do not mean to say that the old nurse who rocked on her 
mighty knees the two ancestors of the Indian and the German 
races, told each of them the story of Snow-white and Rosy-red, 
exactly as we read it in the Tales from the Norse, and that 
these told it to their children, and thus it was handed down to 
our own times. It is true indeed—and a comparison of our 
Norwegian Tales with the Mahrehen collected by the Grimms 
in Germany shows it most clearly—that the memory of a nation 
clings to its popular stories with a marvellous tenacity. For more 
than a thousand years the Scandinavian inhabitants of Norway 
have been separated in language from their Teutonic brethren on 
the Continent, and yet both have not only preserved the same 
stock of popene stories, but they tell them in several instances in 
almost the same words. It is a much more startling supposition 
—or, we should say, a much more startling fact—that those 
Aryan boys, the ancestors of the Hindus, Romans, Greeks, and 
Germans, should have preserved the ancient words from one to 
ten, and that these dry words should have been handed down to 
our own schoolboy days, in several instances, without the change 
of a single letter. Thus 2 in English is still two, in Hindustani do, 
in Persian du, in French deus ; 3 is still three in English, and trys 
in Lithuanian ; 9 is still mine in English, and nwh in Persian. 
Surely it was not less difficult to remember these and thousands 
of other words than to remember the pretty stories of Snow- 
white and Rosy-red, For the present, however, all we want to 


prove is that the elements or the seeds of these fairy tales belong 
to the period that preceded the dispersion of the Aryan race— 
that the same people who, in their migrations to the North and | 
the South carried along with them the names of the Sun and the 
Dawn, and their belief in the bright gods of Heaven, possessed 
in their very language, in their mythological and proverbial 
phraseology, the more or less developed germs that were sure to 
grow up into the same plants on every soil and under every sky. 


This is a subject which requires the most delicate handling, and 
the most careful analysis. Before we attempt to compare the 
popular stories, as they are found in India and Europe at the 
present day, and to trace them to a common source, we have to 
answer one very important question—Was there no channel 
through which some of them can have flowed from India to 
Europe, or from Europe to India, at a later time? We 
have to take the same precaution in comparative philology 
with regard to words. Besides the words which Greek and 
Latin share in common because they are both derived from 
one common source, there is a class of words which Latin 
took over from Greek ready-made. These are called forei 
words, and they form a considerable element, particularly 
in modern languages. The question is whether the same does 
not apply to some of our common Indo-European stories. How 
is it that some of Lafontaine’s fables should be identically the 
same as those which we find in two collections of fables in 
Sanskrit, the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa? This is a 
question which, many = ago, has been most fully treated in 
one of the most learned and most brilliant essays of Sylvestre de 
Sacy. He there proves that, about 570 after Christ, a Sanskrit 
work which contained these very fables was brought to the 
court of the Persian King, Khosru Nushirvan, and translated 
into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The Kings of Persia preserved 
this book as a treasure till their kingdom was conquered by the 
Arabs. A hundred years later, the book was discovered and 
translated into Arabic by Almocaffa, about 770 after Christ. It 
then passed through the hands of several Arabic poets, and was 
afterwards retranslated into Persian—first into verse, by Rudaki, 
in the tenth century, then into prose, by Nasrallah, in the 
twelfth. The most famous version, however, appeared towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, under the name of Anvavri 
Suhaili, by Husain Vaiz. Now, as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury the Arabic. work of Almocaffa, called Calila Dimna, was 
translated into Greek by Simeon. The Greek text and a Latin 
version have been published, under the title of Sapientia Indorum 
Veterum,.by Starkius, Berlin, 1697. This work passed into Italian. 
Again the Arabic text was translated into Hebrew by Rabbi 
Joel; and this Hebrew translation became the principal souree 
of the European books of fables. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century, John of Capua had published his famous Latin trans- 
lation, Directorium humane vite, alias, parabole antiquorum 
sapientium. In his preface, he states that this hook was called 
Belile et Dimne—that it was originally in the language of India, 
then translated into Persian, afterwards into Arabic, then into 
Hebrew, and lastly by himself into Latin. This work, to judge 
from the numerous German, Italian, Spanish, and French trans- 
lations, must have been extremely popular all over Europe in the 
sixteenth century. In the seventeenth century a new stream of 
Oriental fables reached the literary world of came, through a 
translation of the Anvari Suhaili (the Persian Calila Dimna), 
into French, by David Sahid d’Ispahan. This work was called 
Le Livre des Lumitres, ow la conduite des rois, composé par le 
sage Bilpay, Indien. Vt afterwards went by the name of Les Fables 
de Pilpay. This was the book from which Lafontaine borrowed 
the subjects of his later fables. An excellent English translation, 
we may here state, of the Anvari Suhaili has lately been pub- 
lished Professor Eastwick. 


The migration of these fables from India to Europe is a matter 
of history, and has to be taken into account, before we refer the 
coincidences between the popular stories of India and Norway to 
that much earlier intercourse of the ancestors of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races of which we have spoken before. Mr. Dasent is so 

eat an admirer of Grimm that he has hardly done justice to 
the researches of Sylvestre de Sacy. He says :— 


That all the thousand shades of resemblance and affinity which gleam and 
flicker through the whole body of popular tradition in the Aryan race, as fhe 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwart the Northern heavens, 
should be the result of mere servile copying of one tribe’s traditions by another. 
is a supposition as absurd as that of those good country-folk, who, when they 
see an Aurora, fancy it must be a great fire, the work of some incendiary, and 
send off the parish engine to put it out. No! when we find in such a story 
as the Master Thief traits which are to be found in the Sanskrit Hitopadesa 
and which are also to be found in the story of Rampsinitus in Herodotus, 
which are also to be found in German, Italian, and Flemish popular tales, but told 
in all with such variations of character and detail, and such adaptation to time 
and place, as evidently show the original working of the national consciousness 
upon a stock of tradition common to all the race, but belonging to no tribe of 
that race in particular, and when we find this occurring not in one tale, but 
in twenty, we are forced to abandon the theory of such universal copying, for 
fear lest we should fall into a greater difficulty than that for which we were 
striving to account. 


The instance which Mr. Dasent has here chosen to illustrate 
his theory does seem to us inconclusive. The story of the 
Master Thief is told in the Hitopadesa. A Brahman, who had 
vowed a sacrifice, went to the market to buy a goat. Three 
thieves saw him, and wanted to get hold of the goat. They 
stationed themselves at intervals on the high road. When the 


Brahman, who carried the goat on his back, approached the first 
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thief, the thief said, “‘ Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your 
back?” The Brahman replied: “It is not a dog, it is a goat.” 
A little while after, he was accosted by the second thief, who 
said, “ Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your back?” The 
Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat down, examined it, and 
walked on. Soon after he was stopped by the third thief, who 
said, “‘ Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your back?” Then 
the Brahman was frightened, threw down the goat, and walked 
home to perform his ablutions for having touched an unclean 
animal. The thieves took the goat and ate it. The gist of the 
story is that a man will believe almost anything if he is told 
the same by three different people. The Indian story, with 
slight variations, is told in the Arabic translation, the Calila 
and Dimna. It was known through the Greek translation at 
Constantinople, at least at the beginning of the Crusades, and was 
spread all over Europe, in the Latin of the Directorium humane 
vite. The Norwegian story of the Master Thief is not a trans- 
lation, such as we find in the Filosofia morale, nor an adaptation, 
such as a similar story in the Facétieuses Nuits de Straparole. 
But the keynote of the story is the same. 

This keynote might have been caught up by any Norman 
sailor, or any Northern traveller or student, of whom there were 
many in the middle ages who visited the principal seats of learn- 
ing in Europe. And, that keynote given, nothing was easier 
than to invent the three variations which we find in the Norse 
Master Thief. If the same story, as Mr. Dasent says, occurred in 
Herodotus, the case would be different. At the time of Hero- 
dotus the translations of the Hitopadesa had not yet reached 
Europe, and we should be obliged to include the Master Thief 
within the most primitive stock of Aryan lore. But there 
is nothing in the story of the two sons of the architect who 
robbed the treasury of Rampsinitus which turns on the trick 
of the Master Thief. There were thieves more or less clever, 
in Egypt as well as in India, and some of their stratagems 
were owe | the same at all times. But there is a keen 
and well-defined humour in the story of the Brahmin and 
his deference to public opinion. Of this there is no 
trace in the anecdote told by Herodotus. That anecdote 
deals with mere matters of fact, whether imaginary or historical. 
The story of Rampsinitus did enter into the popular literature 
of Europe, but through a different channel. e find it in the 
Gesta Romanorum, where Octavianus has taken the place of 
Rampsinitus, and we can hardly doubt that there it came ori- 

inally from Herodotus. There are other stories in the Gesta 
which are borrowed directly from the Hitopadesa 
and its translations. We need only mention that of Prince 
Llewellyn and his hound Gellert, which Mr. Dasent would like- 
wise refer to the period previous to the dispersion of the Aryan 
race, but which reached Europe by a much shorter route. 

But if in these special instances we differ from Mr. Dasent, 
we fully agree with him in the main. There are stories, com- 
mon to the different branches of the Aryan stock, which could 
not have travelled from India to Europe at so late a time as 
that of Nushirvan. They are ancient Aryan stories, older than 
the Panchatantra, older than the Odyssey, older than the disper- 
sion of the Aryan race. We can only mention one or two in- 
stances. 

In the Panchatantra there is the story of the King who asked 
his pet monkey to watch over him while he was er A bee 
settled on the King’s head, the monkey could not drive her away, 
so he took his sword, killed the bee, and in killing her killed the 
King. A very similar parable is put into the mouth of Buddha. 
A bald carpenter was attacked by a musquito. He called his son 
to drive it away. The son took the axe, aimed a blow at the 
insect, but split his father’s head in two, and killed him. This 
fable reached Lafontaine through the Anvari Suhaili, and appears 
in the French as the Bear and the Gardener. But the same fable 
had reached Europe at a much earlier time, and, though the 
moral has been altered, it can hardly be doubted that the 
fable in Phedrus of the bald man who in trying to kill a gnat 

ives himself a severe blow in the face, came originally from the 
Bast. There may have been some direct communication, and 
sop of old may have done very much the same as Khosru 
Nushirvan did at a later time. But it is more likely that there 
was some old Aryan proverb, some homely saw, such as “ Protect 
us from our friends,” or “Think of the King and the Bee.” 
Such a saying would call for explanation, and stories would 
readily be told to explain it. There is in our Norwegian Tales a 
passage very much to the same effect :— 

A man saw a Goody hard at work banging her husband across the head 
with a beetle, and over his head she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the 


# Why, Goody !” he asked, “ will you beat your husband to death ?” 


“No,” she said, “I only must have a hole in this shirt for his neck to 


come through.” 
The story of the Donkey in the Lion’s skin was known asa 
verb to Plato. It exists as a fable in the Hitopadesa, “ The 
onkey in the Tiger’s skin.” Many of the most striking traits 
of animal life which are familiar to us from Phedrus, are used 
for similar purposes in the Hitopadesa. The mouse delivering 
her friends by gnawing the net, the turtle flying and dying, the 
iger or fox as pious hermits, the serpent as king, or friend of 
the frogs—all these are elements common to the early fabulists 
of Greece and India. One of the earliest Roman apologues, 
gs dispute between the Belly and the other members of the 
bate was told in India long before it was told by Menenius 


Agrippa at Rome. Several collections ‘of fables have just been 
discovered in Chinese by M. Stanislas Julien, and will soon be 
published in a French translation. 

With regard to the ancient Aryan fables, which are common to 
all the members of the Aryan family, it has been said that there is 
something so natural in most of them, that they might well have 
been invented more than once. This is a sneaking argument, 
but nevertheless it has a certain weight. It does not apply 
however, to our fairy tales. They surely cannot be called 
natural, They are full of the most unnatural conceptions—of 
monsters such as no human eye has ever seen. Of many of 
them we know for certain that they were not invented at all, 
but that they are the detritus of ancient mythology, half- 
forgotten, misunderstood, and reconstructed. r. Dasent has 
traced the gradual transition of mythe into story in the 
case of the Wild Huntsman, who was originally the Ger- 
man god Odin. He might have traced the last fibres of 
“Odin, the hunter, back to Indra, the god of Storms, in the Veda ; 
and lower even than the “ Grand Veneur” in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, he might have dodged the Hellequin of France to the 
very Harlequin of our Christmas Pantomimes. ‘William Tell, 
the good archer, whose mythological character Mr. Dasent has 
established beyond contradiction, is the last reflection of the 
Sun-god, whether we call him Indra, or Apollo, or Ulysses. 
Their darts are unerring. They hit the apple, or any other 
point ; and they destroy their enemies with the same bow with 
which they have hit the mark. The countless stories of all the 
princesses and snow-white ladies who were kept in dark prisons, 
and were invariably delivered by a young bright hero, can all 
be traced back to mythological traditions about the Spring being 
released from the bonds of Winter, the Sun being rescued from 
the darkness of the Night, the Dawn being brought back from 
the far west, the Waters being set free from the prison of the 
Clouds, Inthe mn. 2 of the Veda, where the Powers of Nature 
have hardly assumed as yet their fixed divine personality, we 
read over and over again of the treasures which the God of 
Light recovers from the dark clouds. These treasures are the 
Waters, conquered after a fierce thunderstorm. Sometimes these 
Waters are called the cows, which the robbers had hidden in 
caves—sometimes, the wives of the gods (devapatni), who had 
become the wives of the fiend (disapatni.) Their imprison. 
ment is called a curse; and when they are delivered from it, 
Indra is praised for having destroyed “ the seven castles of the 
autumn.” In the Veda the thief or the fiend is called the serpent 
with seven heads. 

Every one of these expressions may be traced in the German 
Mihrchen. The loves and feuds of the Powers of Nature, 
after they had been told, first of gods, then of heroes, appear in 
the tales of the people as the flirting and teasing of fairies and 
imps. Christianity had destroyed the old gods of the Teutonic 
rec al and supplied new heroes in the saints and martyrs of the 
Church. The gods were dead, and the heroes, the sons of the 
gods, forgotten. But the stories told of them would not die, and 
in spite of the excommunications of the priests they were wel- 
comed wherever they appeared in their strange disguises. Kind- 
hearted grannies would tell the pretty stories of old if it was only 
to keep their little folk quiet. They did not tell them of the gods ; 
for those gods were dead. or. worse than that, had been changed 
into devils. They told them of nobody; ay, sometimes they 
would tell them of the very saints and martyrs, and the apostles 
themselves haye had to wear some of the old rags that belonged 
by right to Odin and other heathen gods. The oddest figure 
is that of the Devil in his half-Christian and half-heathen garb. 
The Aryan nations had no Devil. Pluto, though of a sombre 
character, was a very respectable personage ; and Loki, though 
a mischievous person, was not a fiend. The German goddess, 
Hell, too—like Proserpina—had once seen better days. Thus, 
when the Germans were indoctrinated with the idea of a real 
Devil, the Semitic Satan or Diabolus, they treated him in the 
most good-humoured manner. They ascribed to him all the 
mischievous tricks of their most mischievous gods. But 
while the old Northern story-tellers delighted in the success of 
cunning, the new generation felt in duty bound to represent the 
Devil in the end as always defeated. He was outwitted in all the 
tricks which had formerly proved successful, and thus quite a 
new character was produced—the poor or stupid Devil, who ap- 
pears not unfrequently in the German and in Norwegian tales. 

All this Mr. Dasent has described very tersely and graphically 
in his Introduction, and we recommend the readers of his tales 
not to treat that Introduction as most introductions are treated. 
We should particularly recommend to the attention of those 
who have leisure to devote to such subjects, what Mr. Dasent 
says at the close of his Essay :— 

E been said, at least, to that even n tales may have 
a pervs pty tem own, and to show _ the old Nornir and divine nm 
can revenge themselves if their old wives’ tales are insulted and attacked. 
The inquiry itself might be almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is a journey 
where each turn of the brings new and lon, 

i m our path the longer we something fresh to see. 
dw od is a Drs mine, pa its ore, so far on being exhausted or 
worked out, has here, in England at least, been scarcely touched. It may, 
indeed, be dreaded lest the time for collecting such English traditions is not 
past and gone; whether the steam-engine and pepnne peeve have not 
played their great work of enlightenment too well ; and whether the popular 
tales, of which, no doubt, the land was once full, have not faded away before 
those great inventions, as the race of giants waned before the might of Odin 
and the Heir, Still the example of this very Norway, which at one time 
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was thought, even by her own sons, to have few tales of her own, and now 
has been found to have them so fresh and full, may serve as a warning not to 
abandon a search, which, indeed, can scarcely be said to have been ever 
begun; and to suggest a doubt whether the ill success which may have 
attended this or that particular attempt, may not have been from the fault 
rather of the seekers after traditions, than from the want of the traditions 
themselves. In point of fact, it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to gather 
such tales in any country, as those who have collected them most successfully 
will be the first to confess. It is hard to make old and feeble women, who 

nerally are the depositaries of these national treasures, believe that the 
inquirer can have any real interest in the matter. They fear that the ques- 
tion is only put to turn them into ridicule; for the popular mind is a sensi- 
tive plant; it becomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first rude touch; and 
when once shut, it is hard to make these aged lips reveal the secrets of the 
memory. There they remain, however, forming part of an under-current of 
tradition, of which the educated classes, through whose minds flows the 
bright upper-current of faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things 
out of sight, and therefore out of mind. Now and then a wave of chance 
tosses them to the surface from those hidden depths, and all her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools are shocked at the wild shapes which still haunt the 
minds of the great mass of the community. It cannot be said that the 
English are not a superstitious people. Here we have gone on for more than 
a hundred years proclaiming our opinion that the belief in witches, and 
wizards, and ghosts, and fetches, was extinct throughout the land. Ministers 
of all denominations have preached them down, and philosophers convinced 
all the world of the absurdity of such vain superstitions; and yet it has been 
reserved for another learned. profession, the Law, to produce in one trial at 
the Staffordshire Assizes, a year or two ago, such a host of witnesses who 
firmly believed in witchcraft, and swore to their belief in spectre dogs and 
wizards, as to show that, in the Midland Counties at least, such traditions 
are anything but extinct. If so much of the bad has been spared by steam, 
by natural ge wa and by the Church, let us hope that some of the good 
may still linger along with it, and that an English Grimm may yet arise 
who may carry out what Mr. Chambers has so well begun in Scotland, and 
discover in the mouth of an Anglo-Saxon Gammer Grethel some, at least, of 
those popular tales which England once had in common with all the Aryan race. 


» M. LOUIS BLANC’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


T is as difficult to discuss the French Revolution with M. Louis 
Blanc as it might have been for a tolerant Protestant in the 
seventeenth century to come to an understanding with a Spanish 
Dominican on the history and merits of the Inquisition. Bene- 
volent, candid, and liberal within the limits of his own creed, the 
Jacobin historian scarcely attempts to conceal the impenetrable 
conviction which excludes his intellect and his sympathies from 
all relation with the non-revolutionary universe. Detesting the 
Susillades of Lyons and the noyades of Nantes as unnecessary 
cruelties perpetrated by the personal enemies of his hero, he 
condemns, in the daily operation of the guillotine, only the errors 
and excesses of a murderous ferocity which to ordinary minds 
appears chiefly odious on account of its chronic and deliberate 
regularity. The characteristics of sectarian bigotry have seldom 
exhibited themselves with the same familiar prominence in a 
secular partisan ; for, like the ordinary theological fanatic, his 
political antitype cherishes all the superfluous mythology 

of his faith as zealously as the central Sootiines of Equality, 
of Terror, and of economical chaos. The brawling charla- 
tans of the Revolution having thought fit to substitute Pitt 
for Satan in their philosophy, M. Louis Blane accepts and 
reproduces as a transcendental truth the assertion that all the 
follies and crimes of the Reign of Terror were aggravated by the 

corrupt influence of the English Minister. Vergniaud and his 
confederates incessantly directed the accusation against the 
Mountain, and when the Girondins became unpopular, their own 
connexion with the foreign author of evil required no addi- 
tional demonstration. ‘ Oh Pitt!” said Camille Desmoulins, 
in the first number of his Vieux Cordelier, “Oh Pitt! je 
vends hommage & ton génie;” and when the Jacobins were 
subsequently discussing the backslidings of Camille himself, 
Robespierre endeavoured to divert their attention to the 

atrocities of the hated English Government. On the publication 
of the former of his work, M. Louis Blanc has been chal- 
lenged to produce the evidence of assertions which are not so 
much calumnious as absurd. In time of war, statesmen are jus- 

tified in profiting by the baseness and corruption of traitors, 

and in embarrassing the enemy by fiscal and financial difficulties ; 
but the Secret Service money would have been wasted in promot- 
ing anarchy among a society of cut-throats, and Pitt understood 

economical science too well to anticipate, by measures of his own, 
the inevitable failure of the Revolutionary paper-money. Of his 

interference in the internal contests of the dominant part 

M. Louis Blane never attempts to ey 2g Sag fragment of a proof ; 
yet he is not ashamed to attribute to Mr. Pitt the more or less 
apocryphal menaces of assassination which disturbed the last 
days of Robespierre with merited alarm. Of a certain Report to 
this effect by Barrére—perhaps the most notable liar of ancient or 
modern times—the historian considerately observes, “ Outre que 
les couleurs en étaient chargées, on y imputait fort injustement 
& la nation anglaise les torts d'un gouvernement qui la 
trompait,” &e. In other words, the Minister suborned 
~ assassins, though his proceedings were not unanimously sanc- 
tioned by his countrymen. The punishment of the imaginary 
crime seems, even in democratic eyes, severe and objectionable. 
* Ce fut un sauvage et affreux décret que celui qui servit de con- 
clusion & ces declamations haineuses. La Convention National 
décréte: ‘Il ne sera fait aucun prisonnier anglais ou hano- 
verien.”” A year ago Englishmen heard with astonishment 
* Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, Par M. Louis Blanc. Tome 


that they were held responsible for the criminal attempt of 
Orsini, but it may be doubted whether they would be less liable 
to insulting suspicions if the heir of Napoleon were supplanted by 
the faithful votaries of Robespierre. M. Louis Blanc has the 
means of learning that Mr. Pitt and his colleagues were incapable 
of assassination, and the Grenville Papers might satisfy him that, 
as late as 1792, the English Government, with all its dislike to the 
Revolution, had never contemplated the possibility of a rupture, 
It is difficult to understand how the most orthodox Jacobin can 
regard the subsequent occupation of Toulon as inconsistent with 
the strict propricties of war. The insinuation that the English 
Government intended to retain the post as a conquest of its own 
derives no shadow of support from the refusal to supersede the 
military authorities by acknowledging the regency of one of the 
Princes of the Blood. Mr. Pitt from the first disclaimed all in- 
tention of imposing a government on France, and it would have 
been absurd to encumber auxiliary troops with the presence of a 
Pretender. M. Louis Blanc never expresses any personal ani- 
mosity to England, but he repeats with unhesitating faith all the 
spiteful formulas which belonged to the Anglophobia of seventy 
years ago. 

In the midst of inexhaustible controversies, all the historians 
of the Reign of Terror substantially confirm one another, whether 
they regard the atrocities of the time with sympathy, with 
regret, or with detestation. An observant traveller has remarked 
that the distinctive characteristic of the savage consists in the 
incessant and predominating consciousness of fear, and for nearly 
two years Paris and France were evidently possessed by a 
delirious panic. Neither M. Louis Blanc nor any previous apo- 
logist has explained the relation of the guillotine to the frontier 
war which was carried on, with varied success, against a half- 
hearted and disunited coalition. The perils of the country or of the 
Revolutionary Government were not inconsiderable, and at the 
time they were of course exaggerated through ignorance of the 
real policy of Austria and Prussia; but it would seem that the 
foreigner might have been as effectually repelled if domestic 
assassination had never been organized into a public institution. 
The Revolution, by interrupting all peaceable occupations, had 
for the moment enormously increased the warlike resources of a 
country which has always claimed to regard itself as the first 
military Power in Europe. In the first campaign, Dumouriez and 
Danton had no difficulty in negotiating the retreat of Brunswick, 
and the Prussian Generals were afterwards only anxious to impede 
the Austrian operations, and to prepare for the pacification 
which was soon after concluded at Basle. The coalition was 
neither the first on record nor the most formidable. In 
the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great held France, 
Austria, and Russia at bay without finding it necessary to exe- 
cute his own subjects at the rate of fifty a day. In 1782, with 
the American revolt on her hands, and the French and Spanish 
fleets blockading Gibraltar, England found herself engaged in 
actual hostilities with Holland, and on the verge of a rupture 
with Russia, Prussia, and Sweden ; but neither ll Itt. nor 
Lord North ever thought of meeting the — by procuring 
power from Parliament to erect a permanent gallows at Charing 
Cross. The bloodthirsty cowardice which culminated in the prison 
massacre of September, may be traced in all the crimes of the 
Gironde and of the Mountain, and more especially in the con- 
scious, cold-blooded, selfish ye of the virtuous Robespierre. 
M. Louis Blanc asserts that the leader of the Jacobins censured 
the cruelties of his rivals, and declares that he had resolved to 
exact a severe account from Fouché, from Tallien, from Carrier, 
and from Collot d’Herbois. There is, indeed, much reason to 
suppose that Robespierre meditated the destruction of any asso- 
ciate, accomplice, or opponent who was sufficiently conspicuous 
for the guillotine. The conspirators of Thermidor were exclusively 
influenced by a desire to save their own lives, and under the cir- 
cumstances the “ national razor” and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
could hardly fail to perform a considerable service to mankind. 
If Tallien and Billand Varennes had fallen, the world would have 
been well rid of two monsters of iniquity; and the same happy 
result was achieved when the blade fell on Robespierre and St. 
Just. Whatever might be the intention of the leaders, the suc- 
cess of the malcontents of Thermidor practically terminated that 
Reign of Terror which had recently been aggravated by Robes- 
pierre and his allies. The last daily batch of victims was on its way 
to the place of execution during the decisive struggle between the 
Jacobins and the Convention; and a Parisian mob, inclining, by an 
unprecedented caprice, to the side of humanity, was prevented 
by Robespierre’s satellite, Henriot, from interrupting the pro- 
gress of the massacre. 

M. Louis Blane has not succeeded in discovering any public 

rotest of his hero against the outrages of Nantes or of Lyons, 
Put he justly boasts of the successful revenge which he carried 
out against Hébert and the other cynics of the Terror. All bene- 
volent minds must regard with complacent satisfaction the execu- 
tion of these miscreants. They had menaced and murdered their 
unoffending countrymen with impunity, until, at the Cordeliers, 
they imprudently proclaimed an insurrection against the Jacobin 
Government ; but the Convention which had welcomed their 
Goddess of Reason and sanctioned their anarchical cruelties had 
lost the right to censure their crimes, when by a happy incon- 
sistency it determined to killthem. As soonas the ultras on the 
revolutionary side were disposed of, it became necessary to main- 


tain republican orthodoxy by shortening the bed of Procrustes at 
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the other end, where it was occupied by Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins. M. Louis Blane gravely argues that Robespierre 
might have been accused of moderantisme if he had confined his 
severities to a faction which had at least the merit of being op- 

ed to royalism. Moreover, he was over-persuaded by the sour 
and treacherous fanatic St. Just, and when there was a question 
of cutting off heads, the rigid obstinacy of Robespierre was 
always liable to be supplanted by an amiable weakness. The 
mean nature of the man is curiously illustrated by his contribu- 
tions to the evidence which was to help his former accomplice to 
the guillotine. While St. Just was inventing substantial charges 
of treason against his enemy, Robespierre swelled out the brief 
by reminiscences of confidential conversations held in the days of 
their friendship. Danton had on one occasion declared that public 
opinion was moonshine, and at another time he had indulged 
in some ill-natured gossip at the expense of Camille Desmoulins. 
The Jacobin prophet, who had never made nor understood a joke 
in his life, was scandalized at the faithlessness which could laugh 
at a friend whom he, for his own part, was only preparing to 
murder. 

The apologist finds some difficulty in explaining away the 
famous law of Prairial, by which his hero and the amiable 
Couthon provided for the more rapid operation of the hateful 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Evidence was no longer to be required, 
all the forms of justice were suspended, and prisoners were to be 
deprived of the services of advocates. The vile hypocrisy of 
the coarse assassins who had got possession of the Government 
of France is admirably coiled by their pretence that one of 
their objects in the change consisted in protecting the pockets of 
their victims. ‘The most scandalous extortion, said Couthon, had 
been practised upon prisoners, so that they had sometimes to pay 
no less than six pounds for the defence of their lives. Could a 
paternal Government do better than in saving, by one and the 
same regulation, an oppressive expense to its enemies and con- 
siderable trouble to itself? During all the discussions of the period 
Robespierre steadily repeated his raven cry, that mercy was for 
the innocent, the virtuous, and not for criminals or conspirators. 
His admiring historian must be well aware that it was impossible 
to refuse in plainer language protection or pity to those oe alone 
required it. It is possible that, as M. Louis Blane conjectures, 
the law of Prairial was intended to facilitate the destruction of 
the majority of the two reigning Committees. Robespierre 
himself, though the narrowest, the shallowest, and the bitterest 
of persecutors, must have felt that a system founded on 
incessant judicial murders could never be safe or permanent; 
but, in common with almost all his confederates and opponents, 
he was utterly devoid of the statesmanlike ability which 
— by authority, by persuasion, and by influence. He 

drisen and thriven by killing off all who were more moderate 
than himself; and in one instance he had even ventured to apply 
the same panacea to the Hébertist excesses of patriotism. When 
Collot and Billaud and Tallien interfered with his further designs, 
the barren brain of the arch-Jacobin suggested no. mode of sub- 
verting their power except the familiar argument of the guillotine. 
He had killed the King and the Queen, the Ministers of Louis 
XVI. and of the Republic, the Girondists and the Dantonists, 
Malesherbes, Madame Elizabeth, Chaumette, and Anacharsis 
Clootz ; and he might perhaps have died happier if Tallien and 
Fouché had been deservedly added to the bloody list ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that he saw his way to any moderate or 
rational system of administration. It is well that Robespierre 
has been fully heard through a counsel, who has carefully inves. 
tigated all the evidence which could be urged in his favour. All 
M Louis Blanc’s researches have failed to supply him with a 

single proof that Robespierre was innocent of the crimes which 
have been habitually laid to his charge, or to confirm the sug- 
estion that he had even contemplated the discontinuance of the 
error, as he certainly never attempted it. It is possible that 
his influence in the Committee of Public Safety may have been 
exaggerated in popular belief, but in the Convention and in the 
Jacobin Club, Robespierre exercised the power of a dictator. A 
friend to his memory should rather attribute his crimes to a 
perverted enthusiasm than allow that he was content, for the 
sake of power, to tolerate cruelties which he saw in their un- 
disguised atrocity. 

The silliness which may be associated with gigantic crimes 
can only be fully appreciated in the Robespierrian festival of the 
Supreme Being. It must be remembered that M. Louis Blane, 
in his admiring record of the scene, is writing with the theatrical 
sympathies of a Frenchman, and that he is not addressing 
Eng ish readers. The great prophet of the new religion was in- 
toxicated with enthusiasm as he gazed on the preparations for 
the ceremony. ‘The world,” he said, “is assembled here. Oh 
Nature, how sublime and delicious is thy power! How tyrants 
should grow pale at the idea of this festival!’ The world was 
the Paris mob, Nature the Tuileries Gardens wr naagene draped, 
and in the centre of the picture was the guillotine enjoying an 
unaccustomed holiday, and gracefully covered with ornamental 
hangings. How David had set up pasteboard statues of Anarchy 
and Atheism for Robespierre to burn—how the statue of Justice 
got smoked in the process of consuming the hostile images—the 
complacent conceit of the chief priest, the mixed enthusiasm and 
contempt of the audience—all is described by a great master 
of satirical painting in Mr. Carlyle’s History, and reported with 
simple faith in i tone Blanc’s copious pages. The guillotine 


and the feast of the Supreme Being have long since passed away, 
but their counterparts remain in the political and ecclesiastical 
despotism which still oppresses Europe. It is as the adversary of 
Chaumette’s Goddess and of Robespierre’s God that the Romish 
Church receives the support of Continental governments; and 
the King of Naples is enabled almost to rival the crimes of the 
Committee of Public Safety because legitimate monarchy is 
thought to be the opposite of the Reign of Terror. 


BLAKESLEY’S ALGERIA.* 


M BLAKESLEY, whose powers of topographical description 
have been often made known to the public by his letters to 
the Times, under the signature of the Hertfordshire Incumbent, 
was driven by ill-health to seek change of climate during last 
winter in py Ro He employed his time in surveying the 
country, and in forming opinions on its condition and its inhabi- 
tants. A large portion of his volume is merely topographical, 
and although it is thus made a most useful handbook for those 
who intend to explore the country, it is not very interesting to 
general readers. The chief impression that we gather is, that 
Algeria has so even a balance of physical advantages and disad- 
vantages that it would be difficult to pronounce beforehand 
whether itis fit or not for the settlement of an European colony. 
Its disadvantages are chiefly two. It is exposed to the 
influences of a malaria which breeds a chronic fever 
that lays hold on all new comers, and repeats its visits so 
frequently as seriously to impair bodily strength, if it does 
not terminate life; and secondly, the soil is such that 
good roads are almost impossible. There is no stone, and the 
roads, made necessarily of soft material, are washed away perio- 
dically by the heavy rains. Both these evils may certainly be 
remedied by a prodigious expenditure of capital; and the 
fertile portions of the country are so amazingly productive, 
that if communications with the sea coast could be assured, 


and a sufficiency of labour were at hand, there might be. 


something like a return for what must be laid out. But it is 
not safe to reckon on the capital being invested. The French 
are not the real colonists of the country. They live in the towns 
on the seashore, and new comers for a time make the rural dis- 
tricts their home. But they have no real taste for the life. They 
get on badly with the natives, and they pine for France. The 
result is, that they soon abandon their concessions to tenants. 
There is a large population of different races, chiefly Spanish, 
ready to take their places, and the tendency of the colony is now 


clearly towards a class of virtual proprietors of a very mixed ~ 


and fluctuating nature, who will pay a fixed rental to absentee 
French concessionaires. In return, the French will construct 
some public works, and keep up a large military force. The 
national pride, and the advantage of a campaigning ground where 
the French army may be inured to fatigues and hardships, will 
prevent the colony being abandoned. But that the cost of 
governing will ever be repaid by the receipts can scarcely be said 
to be within the limits of probability. 


We prefer noticing a few isolated points of interest in this 
volume to following Mr. Blakesley through the topography of 
Algiers, which can only be intelligible and profitable when an 
accurate map is continually consulted. And first as to the 
natives. Of these the Kabyles are the most worth mentioning. 
They are the aborigines of the country, and are substantially the 
same people whom the Greeks found in Africa nearly three thou- 
sand years ago, and who were described, as some of them are at 
this day, by a name that in a Greek mouth became the word 
“barbarous.” They exist in their purest state in those parts of 
the country which are most inaccessible, and which afford the 
best refuge from the conquering races which, one after another, 
have overspread the north of Africa. The characteristics of the 
race appeared to Mr. Blakesley to resemble greatly those of the 
Swiss. They are brave, hardy, vindictive, utterly fearless of 
death, and abaye all things jealous of their independence. On 
any special emergency each village assembles and selects a re- 
presentative; but for ordinary purposes they submit implicitly 
to the authority of their marabouts, who alone know the Arabic 
language, in which the book of their religion is written, for they are 
Mahometans. Many of the Kabyles adopt the profession of mer- 
cenary soldiers. A great number of them were in the service of the 
Emperor of Morocco, and at the time of the French invasion many 
were perfectly ready to take service under them against the Arabs, 
for Mn they entertain great contempt. The Zouaves—a name 
familiar in English mouths—although now without exception 
Europeans, were in their origin a force raised from a Kabyle 
tribe, the Zouaoua, which had never submitted to the Algerine 
domination, and readily joined the invader against the common 
enemy. Of the pesnon Sa races of one before the French 
came, Mr. Blakesley does not say much, beyond describing the 
curious process by which the Moors passed into subjection under 
a narrow Turkish oligarchy, and dwelling on the magnificence, 
beauty, and stateliness of the houses of wealthy Moors now in 
ruins which are scattered over the country, and are found espe- 
cially in the suburbs of Algiers. : 

The agency which plays the principal part in the government 


* Four Months in Algeria, with a Visit to Carthage. By the Rev. 
Joseph William Blakesley, Vicar of Ware, Herts, and sometime Fellow and 


Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1859, 
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of the tribes is the Bureau Arab, originated by the sagacity 
of General Lamoricitre. There is a principal office in every 
province at the seat of Government, with branches in the chief 
place of every circle. All questions between the native popula- 
tion which occur in military territory are brought primarily 
before this Bureau. Simple cases are decided at once; more 
difficult ones are referred to the kadis of the native tribes, or to 
a military tribunal. Apparently, the system works satisfactorily 
to the Arabs. And wherever the natives have to deal with the 
heads of the military power, and come under the regula- 
tions laid down by the many distinguished and humane 
men who have held high office in the African army, they 
are well treated. But Mr. Blakesley was surprised and 
shocked at the difference between the higher and the 
subaltern officers. The life of the latter is one that must 
be almost as dreary as it is useless and idle, and the want of the 
large ideas forced on men by the necessities of administration on 
a great scale tells of course in the conduct of the inferior officers 
towards the natives. Indeed, the conduct of the French who 
are in a position of small authority is quite brutal. Mr. 
Blakesley gives a Senytee of the treatment of some Arabs by 
the captain of the vessel which took him from Tunis, which quite 
justifies him in heading his page “ Ruffianism of French Sailors.” 

ven the highest authorities, though agreeing in a sincere wish 
to oes and encourage the natives of all races, do not appear 
to have very distinct or permanent principles to regulate their 
conduct. ery lately, a kind of constitution has been given to 
Algeria, by which a sham independence and real dependence on 
the military authorities has been set up. Each province is to be 
insulated, and to have a separate Council, consisting partl of 
Europeans and partly of native notabilities. This is an ps on- 
ment of the system previously established by the efforts of the 
most gr ony vy men who had held African appointments— 
namely, that the natives ought to be ruled by the agency of 
their native institutions. 

Mr. Blakesley bears an honest testimony to the evangelical 
labours and great success of the Roman Church in Algeria. 
**So far,” he says, “as French power is consolidated in Northern 
Africa it is mainly due to the moral influence of the clergy.” The 
efforts of the clergy in the last twenty years have been wonderful, 
and the name of the most energetic, M. Dupuch, the first Bishop, 
ought to be handed down to posterity in grateful remembrance 
of his zeal and Christian perseverance. In seven years’ time the 
Bishop, almost entirely at his own cost and that of his friends, 
established forty-seven churches and chapels, and forty almonries 
of hospitals, prisons, penitentiaries, and other institutions, which 
employed thirty-nine regular and three supernumerary priests, 
besides a large number of Sisters of Charity. Several orphan 
asylums were set on foot by him, and also a Se of Trappists, 
which has not only distinguished itself by the successful cultiva- 
tion of the soil, but by the collection of an important series of 
meteorological observations. The natives are affected to a visible 
degree by all that has been done for them, and especially by the 
hospitals, the service of which is, in many cases, performed by 
femalesof oneor other of the religious orders, who exercise a power- 
ful influence over the conquered race. Mr. Blakesley’s description 
of one of those hospitals deserves to be read in full :-— 

I visited one of these—the civil hospital at Oran—and was exceeding], 
struck with the ap ce of iness, order, comfort, and even cheerful- 
ness, which reigned throughout. The calm demeanour of the Sisters seemed 
to be felt like a sunbeam in the chambers of pain and death. There was no 
sourness of look, no parade of self-devotion, no expression of the least wish 
for angie’ but more ample space to enable them to receive all patients 
that offered. I talked of the unhealthiness of the summer season, when the 
wards would be full of fever-patients; but I could not elicit a word implying 
that they themselves would then be exposed to ter risk, or compelled to 
greater labour. The Apostle’s exhcrtation to let works of mercy be done 
with cheerfulness came forcibly into my mind, when I thought the con- 
ventional unction in which the phiteailisepists of London platforms are wont 
to indulge. This hospital at Oran was the only instance I saw in all Algeria 
of attention to sanitary precautions even in the minutest details. At Algiers, 
indeed, the arrangements of the military hospital are considered yery good. 
It occupies the site of a country palace of the Deys, about a mile outside the 
Bab-el-Oued, and considerable pains have been taken to secure cleanliness, 
good = and shade for the inmates ; 
eyery ward. 


and a thermometer is placed in 

Lambessa is a name that has so often sounded in the ears of 
the English public since the dreadful cruelties of last spring, alike 
disgraceful and disastrous to the Empire, that we turned with 
interest to see how the locality is described by so impartial an 
observer as Mr. Blakesley. The village and Penitentiary of 
Lambessa are situated on the northern flank of the Aurés, at a 
considerable distance above the sea level, The Penitentiary is a 
large ugly-looking stone building, three stories high—each, 
as well as the ground floor, being fitted up with solitary cells. 
During the day the (ne ee work together without any particular 
check on them, and in their leisure hours they amuse themselves 
with draughts or cards. Mr. Blakesley thought them cheerful 
and healthy, and in no one instance did he observe any trace of 
former fever, such as is common among the colonists of the Alge- 
rine plain. This he attributes to the high elevation of the Peni- 
tentiary, and the ample water supply ; and also to the regularity 
and temperance of diet. There were seventy-five political 
prisoners at the time of Mr. Blakesley’s visit, and they were 
treated very well. They were allowed to buy wine, beer, or 


any and they would te the authori- 
, they were allowed to walk within dius of two leagues 
at their pleasure. One hed bis 


authorities allowed her the same rations as her husband. Thus, 
when it is said that the victims of French despotism are sent 
to die in the marshes of Lambessa—a common phrase— 
we must accept this as, in some measure, a figure of speech, 
for Lambessa is healthy, and the prisoners are well treated. 
But it appears that some of the prisoners are sent to less health: 
sites, and Lambessa must not be taken as a generic term for a 
Algerine exile. It is clear, however, that being sent to Lam- 
bessa is a different thing from being sent to Cayenne, where six 
months is a long life. The cruelty of the French Govern- 
ment consisted in tearing men tage J innocent of any 
political opinions whatever, away from their families, hopes, 
duties, and ties, and sending them into exile, solitude, and hope- 
less inactivity. The cruelty was not, however, like that earlier 
cruelty when the victims of the coup d’état were sent to unavoid- 
able death on the shores of Cayenne. 

Mr. Blakesley’s book abounds with proofs and triumphs 
of classical scholarship. He went to Carthage, and has made 
out everything Scipio did in the celebrated siege, as well as if he 
had been there at the time. He deciphered the meaning of 
many inscriptions, valueless except as showing the customs of 
Roman provincial life when Rome was decaying, and fixed the 
site of several ancient towns. The book is, indeed, full of infor- 
mation of all sorts; and, but that Mr. Blakesley’s reputation as 
ascholar and a writer is too high to need commendation, we 
could have much to say in favour of the knowledge, readiness, 
— sense, and thoughtful moderation which this volume dis- 
plays. 


THE LIFE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD.* 


M® BLANCHARD JERROLD begins his iife of his father 
with a reference to Mr. Carlyle’s dictum, that a well-written 
life is as uncommon as a well-spent one. He might advan- 
tageously have added the observation that it is either an im- 

ssibility or an act of impiety for a son to write his father’s 
ife as it ought to be written, if the interest of the book is to 
turn rather upon the character than upon the actions of the 
person described. No man is exempt from faults, and no man 
who is not an utter brute keeps the least amiable side of his cha- 
racter for his own household. It is one of the commonest of all fal- 
lacies to suppose that a man’s personal and private relations are of 
necessity ) which display his character in the truest light. 
His conduct towards, and opinions of, the world at large are 


quite as much part of his character as his behaviour towards his ~ 


wife and children ; and if he is dishonest, brutal, ignorant, and 
treacherous in public, it is no defence to a charge of dishonesty, 
brutality, and treachery, to show that in private life he was 
honest, courteous, and upright. A man muat be estimated by 
his acts as well as by the impression which he leaves on the 
minds of his friends. It is the tendency of almost all modern 
popular literature to preach the opposite doctrine. Novelists 
and pictorial historians uniformly attempt to turn the minds of 
their readers we from what men do, and to fix them, as they 
say, upon what they are—in more correct language, upon that 
picture of them which the novelist or historian draws under the 
pressure of all the rules of artistic composition. 

Mr. Jerrold’s life of his father is constructed on this prin- 
ciple. It claims to be a picture, and not a history, and it is upon 
that understanding that it must be judged. It is no imputation 
a the author to say that the portrait is of necessity flattering. 

e would probably admit that it could not be otherwise. There 
is, however, an excuse for the pictorial character of the book, 
which cannot be urged in favour of the majority of pictorial bio- 

raphies. Mr. Douglas Jerrold never ap to have done any- 
thing which could form the subject of a history. The prosaic 
part of his life is told in a very few sentences. He was born in 
1803. His father was manager to a company of strolling players. 
At the close of the war, he served for nearly two years as a mid- 
shipman, first in the Namur guard-ship, and afterwards in the 
Ernest gun-brig, which conveyed some of the wounded men 
home from Waterloo. He was then bound apprentice to a 
printer. He wrote lays and mogasine articles, which attracted 
attention, and passed the rest of his life in similar occupations, 
gaining very considerable popularity. He was one of the original 
contributors to Punch, and continued to write in that paper till 
his death. He was also editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Journal, and 
was engaged in a multitude of other enterprises of the same kind, 
which were more or less successful, but yielded him a steady, 
and during the latter part of his life a considerable income. 
died on the 7th June, 1857 at the age of fifty-four. 

To those who knew Mr. Jerrold only by his writings he 

ea in as unamiable a light as can possibly be conceived. 

ndignation vexed him like a thing that was raw, and the fuel 
which kept his kettle boiling was entirely composed of thorns. 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s book is a protest against this theory of 
his father’s character. He tells us that he was anything but a 
eynic—that on the contrary, he was full of the warmest and 
keenest sensibility, that he was a most affectionate friend, a most 
ardent enthusiast for pure and holy causes—that he was generous, 
impulsive, and excitable in the highest degree, continuing to the 
end of his life to be a sort of impersonation of the character of the 
sailors to whose profession he had been attracted in his early boy- 
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hood by a deep sympathy for their easy careless generosity and 


sensibility. 
There are a few points in Mr. Jerrold’s life which do not alto- 
her bear out his son’s eulogiums upon him. His con- 


uct towards Mr. Leigh Hunt (p. 175) and Mr. Charles 
Kean (p. 184) would not seem to have been either very 
placable or very generous; but in the main Mr. Blan- 
chard Jerrold’s view of his father’s character is probably fair 
enough. The remarkable point about it is, that it is not only 
eatirely consistent with the impression which his writings pro- 
duce, but enforces and explains it. A man who is totally unable 
to see the difference between an opinion and a sentiment—who 
has keen sympathies and antipathies, and is always at the mercy 
of them—who is always pouring out his mind upon every con- 
ceivable subject, and has nothing to pour except expressions of 
feeling, thrown into more or less grotesque shapes—is to those 
who do not agree with him an unamiable and unpleasant person ; 
and if he happens to disagree with a large proportion of the 
world, that large proportion will naturally take the view of him 
which all but his personal friends appear to have taken of Mr. 
Jerrold. In fact, after reading his life, our disapproval—we 
might use a stronger word—of his political, and our dislike of his 
literary character, are rather increased than diminished. 

Of his political opinions some critic, quoted with approbation 
by his son, has given the following, remarkable account :— 

The Radical literature of England, with few exceptions, was of a prosaic 
character. The most famous school of icalism is utilitarian and sys- 
tematic. Douglas was emphatically neither. He was impulsive, epi - 
matic, sentimental. He dashed gaily against an institution like a picador at 
abull. He never sat down, like the regular workers of his party, to calculate 
the expenses of monarchy or the extravagance of the civil list. He had no 
notion of any sort of economy. I don’t know that he had ever taken up 
political science seriously, or that he had any preference for one form of 

overnment over another. I repeat, his Radicalism was that of a humorist. 

e despised big wigs and pomp of all sorts, and above all humbug and 
formalism ; but bis icalism was important as a sign that our institutions 
are ceasing to be picturesque, of which, if you consider his nature, you will 
see that his Radicalism was a sign. And he did service to his cause. 

We have sometimes been charged with speaking harshly of 
the political teaching of that small knot of writers to which Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold belonged. It is an accusation which can hardly 
be repeated in the face of such a passage as this. There is some- 
thing perfectly marvellous in the insolence of the assumption on 
which it proceeds. That a man is justified in systematicall 
attacking and deriding every institution of his country, bot 
social and political, without any political opinions or any political 
knowledge, merely because to his eye they “are ceasing to be 
picturesque,” is surely one of the most singular announcements 
that ever was made to the world. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in his 
usual stilted manner, observes, in addition to his friend’s criti- 
cism, that his father “never cared to dabble in statistics 

ving the exact sum given away in sinecures—to weigh 

a scruple the influence of the House of Lords in the House 
of Commons. He took broad patent facts, great indisputable 
wrongs, and drove sharp epigrams into the heart of them,” &c. 
&c. We do not remember that we ever saw so complete an 
exemplification of the whole faith of what would be the most 
contemptible, if it were not one of the most dangerous, schools 
of aie liticians—the bastard Rousseaus of whom Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Jerrold were the leaders. Their poetry is a 
sentimental growl about the virtues of the poor and the wicked- 
ness of the rich—their prose a “dabbling in statistics to prove 
the exact sum fren away in sinecures.” Mr. Jerrold’s sensi- 
bility and Mr. Bright's veracity are considered by popular writers 
as adequate substitutes for knowledge of the history and respect 


for the institutions of England. There isa beggarly poverty, shal- 


lowness, and ignorance in Mr. Jerrold’s conception of the country 
in which he lived, which is apparently universal in the school to 
which he belonged, and the spread of which we should regard as 
one of the greatest calamities that could befal the nation. That 
there is “ nothing picturesque” in English society—that all its 
ordinary relations are matter either for idiotic laughter, for 
maudlin lamentations, or for the petty hunting of abuses which 
is better fitted for a Jew attorney than for a statesman—and 
that the discoverers and preachers of this new and improved 
gospel are the very salt of the earth, by whom all social improve- 
ments are to be effected—is the sort of creed which Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold and other writers of his calibre seem disposed 
to profess, and to which the gm popularity of several able men 
who were ignorant, febrile, and prejudiced, as well as 
able, first gave rise. Its impudence is only equalled by 
its folly. No institutions were ever picturesque when they 
were seen by contemporaries. If a man lay down on the 
grandest mountain in Switzerland with his face within a foot 
of the rock, he would see nothing worth seeing; and it is 
equally impossible for a man who takes his notion of Eng- 
land as it is from the daily pepers, without any study of larger 
and more abiding records, to form any notion whatever of the 
majestic dignity with which history will assuredly invest the 
society in which we live—the freest, the most peaceful, the 
strongest, the least corrupt, and, in many respects, one of the 
happiest that ever existed in the world. To see nothing in all 
this but bigwigs, humbug, and formalism—to look with the eye 
of a mere humorist (and a very narrow and shallow humorist) 
upon the mainsprings of the greatest empire in the world—and 
to think himself perfectly entitled to express the most violent 
opinions on all its pi ings, without anything ing to 


a logical justification for the censures in which he indulged so 
freely—was Mr. Jerrold’s daily occupation. Surely, it was not 
the part either of a wise or of a good man to do this. 

One of the most instructive and characteristic features in Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s life of his father is its wonderful arrogance. 
He obviously thinks that to be a popular writer of light litera- 
ture is to occupy one of the most important positions that any 
man can hold. He looks upon the small wit and dyspeptic 
satire which his father contributed to comic periodicals as bole 
among the most important literary productions of the day. if 
he wrote a few ill-natured sentences about a maid-servant and 
her mistress, they are criticised in such phrases as this—‘‘ Tho 
purpose here is clear; and the war is, as ever, in behalf of the 
weak.” So we are told that Mr. Jerrold’s sarcasms “ had the wild 
and deadly glitter of war rockets’—that there was “scorching 
satire” in what he had to say about bishops’ incomes, and so on 
ad infinitum. It has always appeared to us, and the work 
before us has not Bossy our opinion, that the very of 
this way of thinking is only equalled by its absurd folly. 
No spectacle can be more contemptible than that of a group 
of comedians and melodramatists complimenting each other 
upon their gigantic powers and influence, until they really 
come to think that they are the principal agents in the 
great social changes which have ested the progress of the 

resent generation—that they have only got to “dash at an 
Institution like a picador at a bull,” or to ‘‘scathe ” or “ scorch” 
it with their sarcasm to insure its downfall. 

In justice to Mr. Jerrold we ought to say that, though he was 
a man of most unbalanced mind, and entirely at the mercy of 
feeling and impulse, his feelings were at times very healthy, 
and were frequently expressed in a very forcible and even pathe- 
tic manner. Ina letter to Mr. Dickens there occurs the fol- 
lowing remark, which is not only very true, but tender and 
pathetic :— 

Punch, I believe, holds its course. Nevertheless I do not very cordially 

with its new spirit. Iam convinced the world will get tired (at least 
Thope so) of this eternal guffaw about all things. After all life has something 
serious in it. It cannot be all a comic history of humanity. Some men 
would, I believe, write a comic Sermon on the Mount. Think of a comic 
history of England, the drollery of Alfred, the fun of Sir Thomas More, the 
farce of his daughter begging the dead head and clasping it in her coffin on 
her bosom. Surely the worid will be sick of this blasphemy. 


Mr. Dickens’s answer is equally honourable to him :— 


the comic and similar I feel as do. Thee 
and is to things with the like 
propriety and force. 

Unfortunately for both the correspondents, their notion of 
serious writing hardly went beyond sarcasm and sentimentality. 
They have done more in their respective lines to enervate their 
readers, and to throw discredit = all the stronger faculties of 
the mind, than any other pair of English writers. 


HODSON OF “HODSON’S HORSE.”* 


) gimme has been justly called “the nurse of heroes.” More 
than any other country it fosters, from its peculiar circum- 
stances, the great qualities in a man—self-reliance, energy, and 
the spirit of responsible command. Often, too, it has im 
the task or privilege, which Cesar tells us can come to but few, 
of not only doing remarkable deeds, but also describing them 
when done. For this the mere daily life in India is a sort of 
training. In India it appears to be pre-eminently the case 
that men, separated by vast distances from their families and 
early friends, acquire a habit of living a sort of second existence 
in letter-writing. This habit, commencing from the first impres- 
sions of novelty and vastness, and kept alive by the perpetual 
desire for home sympathy, has often been continued with dail 
regularity even pes gr most harassing scenes of conflict an 
danger. Letters from India are above trivialities because they 
have to be sent so far, while they are we frequent not to 
be above details. They are generally tinged with the brisk 
energy of a varied life. They are usually most busied with 
external interests, and least with the writer's own mind, of any 
letters in the world, and they are therefore best fitted for being 
opened tothe public. All these characteristics are possessed in an 
eminent degree by those extracts from the late Major Hodson's 
correspondence which have now been made to constitute the 
memorial of a noble and lamented soldier, and the self-told tale 
of his twelve years’ service. And with regard to the selection 
of the letters, and the simple narrative which has been contri- 
buted to them as a setting, we can hardly overpraise the taste, 
the judgment, and the manly sense with which the editor has 
fulfilled his pious task. Widely different from most recent 
memoirs, this book, without once violating privacy, makes us 
know the man it describes; without praising him, it makes us 
think him admirable; and without a word of religious phraseology, 
it makes us feel that he was a Christian. 

William S. R. Hodson was third son of the Archdeacon of 


* Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India. the 
Letters of the late Major W.S. R. Hodson, B.A. Trinit lege, Camb: 
tst Bengal Euro; Fusileers, Commandant of ‘“ Hodson’s Horse. - 


cluding a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Ceptare of the King 
and Princes. Rdited by his Brother, the Rev. George H. Hodson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Stafford and was born at Maisemore Court, near Gloucester, in 
1821. He wasalively boy, and in his fifteenth year went to Rugby. 
Here he became distinguished among his contemporaries for feats 
of running. For the last two years of his school life he was in 
the form of Dr. Arnold, for whom he afterwards cherished feelings 
of great affection, and under whom he developed into a sort of 
model Rugbean of the Tom Brown stamp. The following picture 
of him is given by Dr. Cotton (now Bishop of Calcutta), into 
whose house he was transferred by Dr. Arnold, because likely, 
from his energetic character, to lend efficient aid as prepostor, in 
the management of the house :— 

He gave abundant proof that Arnold's choice had heen a wise one. Though 
he immediately re-established the shattered prestige of prepositorial power, 
he contrived to make himself very popular with various classes of boys. The 
younger ones found in him an efficient protector against bullying. Those of a 
more literary turn found in him an agreeable and intelligent companion, and 
were fond of being admitted to sit in his study and talk on matters of intel- 
lectual interest. The democrats had got their master, and submitted with a 

grace to power which they could not resist, and which was judiciously 
and moderately exercised. The régime was wise, firm, and kind, and the house 
was happy and prosperous. From all that I knew of him, both at Rugby and 
afterwards, I was not surprised at the courage and coolness which the Times 
compared “to the spirit of a Paladin of old.” I cannot say how much I regret 
that I shall not be welcomed in India by the first head of my dear old house 
at Rugby. 

From Rugby, Hodson proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was very successful in athletic amusements and boating, 
but was prevented, by atendency to headache, from studying very 
closely. This determined him to seek an active career in life. 
He took his degree in 1844, and, while waiting for a cadetship, 
served for a time in the Guernsey Militia, in which service he 
obtained the commendation of Major-General W. Napier, the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Having landed at Calcutta, in September, 
1845, Hodson immediately went up the country to Agra, where 
he had the advantage of finding a connexion and friend in the 
Hon. James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west 
Provinces. Within two months after his arrival he was plunged 
into the realities of war, and serving for the time with the 2nd 
Grenadiers, he went through the Sutlej campaign. He com- 
menced his career with some hairbreadth escapes. He was 
knocked down, but left unhurt, by a shell which destroyed the 
men about him, and was in a similar way spared on the explo- 
sion of a mine. His face was grazed by the ball of a frightened 
Sepoy behind him. His martial instincts were thoroughly roused. 
He speaks of himself as ‘“‘ bursting into tears” in sheer rage in 
the midst of the fight at Sobraon, at sceing our soldiers lying 
killed and wounded; and when sixty days had witnessed the 
overthrow of the Sikh army, he felt discontented that the time of 
action should be so soon over. Not having been as yet appointed 
to any regiment, the campaign was of no advantage to him in 
point of promotion; but very soon after its conclusion, he was 
appointed to the rst Fusiliers, and at the age of five-and-twenty 
found himself eighth second lieutenant. In age and attainments 
he was of course much superior to those of his own standing in 
the army, and this sort of anomaly has often been felt to be a 
serious disadvantage by men who have waited so as to take out 
with them to India the full results of an English University 
education. Such men have felt, on the one hand, the spirit of 
envy and disparagement excited against them—on the other, 
they have been conscious in themselves of aims and ideas higher 
than those of the society in which they were placed. But 
Hodson, while fully aware at first of the difficulty of | his position, 
was saved from any ill consequences to his own mind by his 
simple course of conduct, by the active duties in me Bo 4 he 
became immediately absorbed, and by the happy fortune which 
gave him the acquaintance and then the friendship of older and 
eminent men. ‘That he should have been, at the outset of his 
career, noticed, trusted, and employed, and treated on terms of 
confidential intimacy by the great and good Sir Henry (then 
Colonel) Lawrence, was an honour to both the men, and was a 
turning point in the destiny of Hodson. 

No one ever had more serviceable qualities than Hodson, and 
India was sure to develope these. e find him in 1847 per- 


forming the functions of architect and master of the works to 
the ‘“‘ Lawrence Asylum” for the children of European soldiers, 


which was then being built at Subathoo among the hills. A 
little later he was employed in making “a good road from 
Lahore to the Sutlej, distance forty miles.” In October, 1847, 
by the interest of his friend and patron, he was appointed second 
in command to the celebrated Guide Corps. Of the object of 
this corps Hodson himself gives the followimg account :— 


The object is to train a body of men in peace to be efficient in war; to be 
not only acquainted with localities, roads, rivers, hills, ferries, and passes, but 
have a good idea of the produce and supplies available in any part of the 
country; to give accurate information, not running open-mouthed to say 
that ten thousand horsemen and a thousand guns are coming (in true native 
style), but to stop to see whether it may not really be only a common cart 
and a few wild horsemen who are kicking up all the dust; to call twenty-five 
by its right name, and not say fifty for short, as most natives do. This of 
course wants a great deal of careful instruction and attention. Beyond this, 
the officers should give a tolerably correct sketch and report of any country 
through which they may pass, be aw fait at routes pe means of feeding 
troops, and, above all (and here you come close upon political duties), keep 
an eye on the “doings of the neighbours” and the state of the country, so as 
to om og give such information as may lead to any outbreak being nipped 
in the bud. 


In prtnaing the duties thus described Hodson rendered 
himself, as he was afterwards called, “the most wide-awake man 
in the army.” He fully qualified himself for being placed at the 


head of the Intelligence department, and for making its functions 
(as he did at the siege of Delhi) a reality, and a source’ of the 
most valuable information with regard to the movements of the 
enemy. Like that kindred spirit, the lamented Colonel Jacob, 
he acquired to himself the devoted affection of his troops. After 
a separation from his Guides, when he met them before Delhi, 
they overwhelmed him with the most frantic demonstrations of 
joy and welcome, the cry with which they greeted him bein 
** Burra Serai-wallah,” or Great in Battle. ow well he earn 
for himself the latter title may be judged by the account he 
ives of a single combat with an Akhalee, or fanatic, during the 
unjab campaign :— 

One fine bold “ Nibung” beat off four sowars one after another and kept 
them all at bay. I then went at him myself, fearing that he would kill one of 
them. He instantly rushed to meet me like a tiger, closed with me, yellin 
“ Wah gooroo ji,” and accompanying each shout with a terrific blow of his 
tulwar. I guarded the three or four first, but he pressed so close to my horse’s 
rein that I could not get a fair cut in return. At length I pressed in my turn 
upon him so sharply that he missed his blow, and I caught his tulwar back- 
handed with my bridle hand, wrenched it from him, and cut him down with 
the right, having received no further inj than a severe cut across the 
fingers ; I sever Sohail such desperation and fury in my life. It was not 
human scarcely. 

As a pendant to this battle-piece we cannot help bringing 
forward the following portrait of Hodson drawn in a letter of 
one of his brother officers :— 

He was the very perfection of a “free lance,” and such an Intelli 
officer! He used to know what the rebels had for dinner in Dethi. a 
fight he was glorious. If there was only a good hard scrimmage he was as 
happy as a king; a beautiful swordsman, he never failed to kill his man; and 
the way he used to play with the most brave and furious of these rebels was 

rfect. I fancy I see him now, smiling, laughing, parrying most fearful 

lows as calmly as if were brushing off flies, callmg out all the time, “ Why, 
try again, now,” “ What’s that % “Do you call yourself a swordsman?” &c. 
The way that in a pursuit he used to manage his hog-spear was miraculous. 
It always seemed to me that he bore a charmed life, and so the enemy thought. 
His judgment was as t as his courage; and the heavier the fire, or the 
greater the difficulty, the more calm and reflecting he became. 


In 1848 Hodson had a narrow escape. He was appointed by 
Sir F. Currie to accompany Mr. Agnew to Mooltaa, and was 
very anxious for the service; but a change was made in the 
plans, and Lieutenant Anderson was sent in his place, who, 
with poor Agnew, was barbarously murdered by the Mooltan 
troops. Remaining in Lahore, Hodson undertook to remodel 
the dress and arming of the Guide Corps. In this work he 
appears to have been assisted by his brother, the present editor, 
who first sent out to India the well-known drab helmets after- 
wards worn by the corps. After the annexation of the Punjab, 
Lieutenant Hodson suffered a descent from his previous high 
position, as the return of peace brought back the rules of 
seniority. From being “ Minister of a province” (which position 
he had virtually occupied) he “ dropped into a drill-sergeant,” 
and for some time spent his days in teaching the goose-step to 
recruits for the Guides. In 1850 he made a tour in Cashmere 
and Thibet with Sir Henry Lawrence. Of the mountains and 
the Llama monasteries his letters give some interesting pic- 
tures. In 185: he was promoted in the Civil Service to one 
of the higher grades of the Assistant Commissioners in the Cis- 
Sutlej Provinces. In 1852 he was married at Calcutta to the 
widow of Mr. John Mitford, of Exbury, Hants. In the same 
year, the command of the Guides becoming vacant, Hodson was 
appointed to the vacancy, and returned with enthusiasm to his 
military duties. Within twenty-four hours he marched on 
service to the left bank of the Indus, and in a frontier campaign of 
seven weeks experienced some very hard fighting. Up to the year 
1854 his career continued one of uninterrupted eaeete. He 
described himself as the most fortunate and the happiest man in 
India. But now, as if to give shadow to what would else have 
been a monotony of brightness, a time of trial fell upon him. 
Connected with the removal of Sir Henry Lawrence from the 
government of the Punjab, a series of charges arose against 
Hodson, his friend and protégé. The precise nature of the 
charges is not stated, but the only thing that appears to have 
given them any colour was a certain confusion and irregularity 
in Hodson’s regimental accounts. This is attributed to his pre- 
decessor in the command, with whom Hodson was unable to have 
any audit, owing to the active service on which he was im- 
mediately engaged. Into this old grievance it is now useless to 
enter, since universal opinion has made reparation to Hodson’s 
character. But there is no doubt that in being deprived of his 
command of the Guides he was hardly used. He bitterly felt 
the cloud that had come over him. While collecting decisive 
evidence of his own integrity, and receiving abundant private 
testimony to the same effect, he was unable for a year and a half 
to obtain a public verdict in his favour. He was still under dis- 
grace, although unmerited, when the outbreak at Meerut thrilled 
with a great shock through India. Calumnies and grudges were 
forgotten, the time for deeds instead of words was come, no man 
of Hodson’s merit could be spared. Within six weeks after 
announcing his intention of going with an appeal to Calcutta, he 
found himself under the walls of Delhi, commanding, by General 
Barnard’s special request, the very corps of Guides from the 
command of which he had before been unjustly ousted. 

At the siege of Delhi begins the great act in the drama of 
Hodson’s life. Day by day in letters to his wife he records the 
progress of events. Of himself he tells that he has been 
ordered to form the troop afterwards so well known as Hodson’s 
Horse. He speaks of perpetually recurring conflicts with the 
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Pandies, sallying out from what the camp wits called Pandy- 
monium. Of the siege operations he speaks disapprovingly, as 
he thought that the place might have been carried far sooner by 
acoup-de-main. ‘This is the old story of Sebastopol over again, and 
of course no one can now decide whether those who cautiously 
waited and succeeded in the end, or those who would have done 
the business at once, were in the right. Hodson complained bitterly 
that the generals were too old. He allowed them to possess personal 
gallantry, but said they had not great enough hearts to encounter 
that most formidable of all things, responsibility, When Delhi had 
fallen, Hodson performed his most extraordinary and crownin 
feats of daring in effecting the captures first of the King an 
afterwards of the Princes. For the full particulars of these two 
exploits, we must refer our reader to the graphic accounts in the 
book before us. To us they appear as the very majesty of courage. 
Nothing gives a more striking idea of the ee | power of a 
brave man than a deed like that of Hodson’s, who—accom- 
panied only by his second in command, the late gallant Lieu- 
tenant Macdowell, and one hundred native horsemen recently 
disciplined by himself—through his mere presence compelled the 
unconditional surrender of the Princes in the sacred tomb of 
Humayoon, though surrounded by three thousand armed 
fanatics, and six miles distant from any British force. The 
eonception of the deed, as well as its execution, was entirely due 
to Hodson himself, who received the barest permission to act 
from General Wilson, and xo official recognition when the thing 
had been done. Hodson saw more keenly than his superiors 
the vast importance of securing, in the person of the King, one 
who, though a mere puppet, was yet the centre and rallying- 
mae of rebellion. Of other dashing and successful actions we 

ave no space to make mention. After living through the 
dangers of so many fights, Hodson was slain by a chance shot 
from a lurking Sepoy, when entering Lucknow with Lord Clyde. 
He died like a brave and good man, on the 12th of March, 1858. 
The memoir of this brilliant soldier, independently of the great 
interest that must attach to it, has its own moral, which need 
not be in didactic form enunciated—the moral, namely, which 
attaches to fine qualities and acts, whether exhibited before us 
or described in narration. 


MR. TUPPER’S STEPHAN LANGTON.* 


ie is a graceful act in Mr. Tupper to present himself before the 
public in the form in which we now find him, and the more 
so because it is likely to affect seriously the position he has won 
for himself as a sage and oracular morailist. e have the autho- 
rity of the showman in the Old Curiosity Shop for the fact, that the 
gratuitous exhibition of used-up giants is highly injurious to the 
trade in that article. We have heard ofa person whose republican 
opinions dated from a certain public dinner at which he saw a 
duke sit down in a plain black coat, and eat mutton just like an 
ordinary mortal. Numberless instances might be adduced to 
show the danger of rudely dispelling illusions, even when they 
are of a purely personal character, and arise from some temporary 
obnubilation of the senses. How much greater is the risk there- 
fore, when the feelings imperilled are those of reverence and 
awe, instead of mere vulgar wonderment! After the opinion we 
have expressed in a former number of the Saturday Review 
relative to the moral tendency of Mr. Tupper’s works, we cannot 
of course affect any great depression of spirits at the prospect of 
his reputation sharing the fate of the black giant, who, according 
to Mr. Vuffin, the showman above mentioned, came out of his 
caravan, made himself common by carrying coachbills, ruined 
the trade, and died mysteriously. But the consideration of such 
a destiny hanging over him makes us proceed to our present task 
in a softer at gentler mood than that in which it was our painful 
duty to comment upon his last work. Would the reader, if, on a 
visit to Cremorne, he observed the Hermit of that establishment 
come forth from his grotto and join the mazy dance on the 
Hyperborean platform—or whatever it may be called—would he, 
we ask, criticise the evolutions of that inexpensive soothsayer 
with his usual acumen? Would he stigmatize his schottische 
as inelegant, or charge his deux temps with being of no time 
in particular? We hope not. Gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of examining closely a live hermit in 


the costume of the period—wonder, perhaps, at seeing him 


without wand or crystal among the unthinking herd, and 
comporting himself very much as if he belonged to om ae | 
a touch of pity for the poor fellow who was thus trifling wit 

his sacred character and injuring his prospects by divesting him- 
self of his mystery, as well as for those simple people who might 
be even now waiting outside the solemn cell, penny in hand, for 
the hermit hoar to smite his bosom and tell of that dark man 
who was looming in the future—these, we hope, would seal the 
lip and check the rising sneer. We are influenced by similar 
feelings with regard to Mr. Tupper. In descending from his 
tripod. which we now learn is placed somewhere among the 
Surrey hills, in delivering himself of a very ordinary two-volume 
novel, and disposing of the same to a worldly and carnal pub- 
lishing firm, he has in effect done what the Cremorne seer would 
do if he acted in the manner above described. We see him no 
longer as the inspired moral lyrist, no longer as the mystic phi- 
josopher pumping up proverbs replete with cheap wisdom, but 


* Stephan Langton. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of &c, &¢, London: 


as a mere mortal of like affections and passions with the rest of 
us; and while he is thus flaunting it in the somewhat common- 
place garb of a lending-library novelist, the babes of Clapham 
are crying aloud for the milk-and-water of his aphorisms. 

These considerations alone would prevent us from applying 
the canons of criticism with severity to the work before us. 
Besides, we must recollect the disadvantages under which its 
author makes his appearance before us. A life spent in secluded 
and serene meditation on virtue is not the best preparative for 
the glare and bustle of this work-a-day world. When the sapient 
owl ventures forth into the daylight, his flight may be deficient 
in vigour and elegance, but he is none the less the bird of 
Minerva. Not that Mr. Tupper’s work can be charged with 
any great solecism either in matter or manner. On the whole, 
he has done it —_ well, and has produced a romance so like the 
regular ephemeral novel that you can scarcely tell it from the 
real thing. Even the stereotyped contrivances and tricks of 
construction he has caught up most felicitously. He opens with 
an essay on the virtues of historical romance in general, and of 
the subject he has selected in particular, in the course of which 
he blesses “ the eyes that can see down the vista of past ages, 
and people every spot with its interests and incidents”—appa- 
rently suggesting a threat of the reverse treatment for such eyes 
as may not be inclined to take the same view as his own optics. 
He then goes off with a rattling melodramatic adventure con- 
taining a minion, a maiden, and a defender of virtue and inno- 
cence, together with a good deal about “ Gadsteeth”’ and quarter- 
staves, quite in the regular way. After this, he imide into 
a soberer pace, and gives us a quiet retrospective chapter—a plan 
much affected by novelists, and reminding one of the old coach- 
ing days, when, after a frantic start from the inn-door, and a 
furious gallop up the first hill, chains rattling, splinter-bars 
swinging, coach rocking from side to side, the team settled down 
to a steady trot at the top, and the passengers adjusted their 
wraps, lit their cigars, and made all snug for the journey. The 
only really startling novelty which he introduces—for in this age 
of novels-with-a-principle, the strong Protestantism pervading 
the book cannot be called a new feature—is the appearance of a 
first and second hero and heroine, an idea, no doubt, suggested 
by some of our modern pantomimes, in which there is a double 
series of clown, pantaloon, and harlequin. But in order to save 
expense and trouble, the same set of incidents is ingeniously 
made to serve for both, which Mr. Tupper defends on philoso- 
phical principles. ‘“ People of the same mould of body have 
oftentimes the same mould of mind, the same tastes, feelings, 
principles ; and circumstance is swayed and fashioned much by 
these to every one of us.” 

Having in the course of his reading met with some mention of 
the services to religion and liberty rendered by one Stephen 
Langton, or, as he insists it should be, Stephan Langton— 
adding, dear erudite man, ‘“Stephanos is the Greek for crown 
and for the first-crowned martyr, neither durst any dialectician 
have ever written it Stephenos’—Mr. Tupper conceived the 
design of making his life the basis of a solid moral romance. 
The latter portion of his hero’s career is so well known that the 
author had not much scope for exercising his imagination, but 
the almost total obscurity which hangs over Langton’s early 
life afforded a tempting field for the inventive faculty. The 
great difficulty was how to introduce love into the story of an 
ecclesiastic in a seemly manner, for, philosopher and austere 
moralist as he is, Mr. Tupper knew he might as well think to 
make an orthodox plum-pudding without suet and raisins as to 
construct a romance without that all-important ingredient. 
This, we must say, he has managed with much propriety and 
decorum. He shows how Stephan Langton na his cousin, 
the fair Alice, were attached to one another from childhood, 
and mutually disposed towards matrimony, whereby we should 
have lost the a Charta and the work before us. But 
fortunately Prince, afterwards King, John meeting the pair 
as he is returning from hunting, is guilty of the rudeness 
of breaking the gentleman’s head and carrying off the lady. 
When Stephan recovers, he proceeds to the hunting-lodge 
occupied by the Prince, by stratagem gains admission to the 
banquet-hall where his Royal Highness and his vile accomplices 
are carousing, sets fire to the establishment and rescues the 
maiden. What with fright, burns, and two —- off, Alice 
is, as may be imagined, in that condition which is known in 
female pathology as “a state ;” and Stephan, believing her to be 
dead, deposits her before the altar of a neighbouring chapel, and _ 
incontinently takes vows of celibacy at the nearest monastery. 
Alice, of course, comes to herself shortly after his departure, and 
subsequently discovering what her lover has done, takes the veil. 
The lovers being thus, from a worldly point of view, totally 
separated, devote themselves respectively to religious lives—the 
lady becoming in time an abbess, and Stephan a propagator of 
liberal opinions. The behaviour of the Prince has opened his 
eyes to the necessity of checking the power of the Crown, to 
which end he exerts himself so strenuously that he becomes 
obnoxious to the Government, and is compelled to fly the country. 
In this he receives valuable assistance from Robin Hood, to whom 
Mr. Tupper formally introduces us, but not—such is our author’s 
laudable determination to countenance nothing but unimpeachable 
respectability—until he has madean honest womanof Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck having been the a ee We also 
make the acquaintance of Langton’s brother, afterwards the 
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Archbishop of York, and learn that he too has suffered from an 
affair of the heart which closely coincides with that of Stephan. 
He also rashly takes orders, believing that his love is dead, and, 
as before, the loved one recovers a moment too late, and in 
despair becomes religious. But, what is still more remarkable, 
this heroine number two so strongly resembles heroine number 
one that Stephan almost mistakes her for his long-lost Alice. 
She subsequently, however, proves to be of a somewhat coarser 
material, being to Alice as the confidante in white linen is to 
Tilburina in white satin. 

For the remainder of Mr. Tupper’s plot we must refer our 
readers to Pinnock's Goldsmith and Mangnall’s Questions. 
Indeed, had the work been by any other author, it is more than 

bable we would not have thought it necessary to dwell upon 
it at this length, or perhaps to call attention to it at all. In 
some cases a thing intrinsically commonplace derives a strange 
interest from being traceable to an extraordinary origin; and a 
specimen of the common historical novel coming from such a 
source as the pen of a Tupper will naturally be regarded with 
that curiosity akin to awe with which we would examine a 
quartern-loaf that had been thrown up by Mount Vesuvius. It 
is true there may be some deep and terrible meaning underlying 
the romance before us. It may be, for aught we know, an allegory 
of the extremest subtlety. But we must speak of a book as we 
find it; and we find this one to be uncommonly like the regular 
trade article published at a guinea and a-half, and quoted 
afterwards in Mr. Mudie’s list of surplus copies at the 
moderate figure of two-and-sixpence per volume. Strict cri- 
ticism might perhaps object that it is a little heavy, and 
in some places tedious, or that it does not comply with the 
time-honoured condition of being in three volumes. But these 
are not faults to be charged against a young writer, as we 
must consider Mr. Tupper to be, in this line. We prefer to 
receive him in his new vocation with a welcome, and to express 
a hope that he will henceforth devote himself entirely to it. By 
so doing he will render a service to the cause of common sense, 
and relieve us from the responsibility of watching for his attacks 
against that virtue; and from what we know of his peculiar 
genius and productive powers, we see no reason why, though he 
may not rival the cares | of G. P. R. James, he should not 
attain at least to respectability in the same department of litera- 
ture with that joy of rural book-societies. On the whole, there- 
fore, we feel inclined to receive Stephan Langton with a ‘* Wel- 
come, little stranger; and if the publishers in their next 
advertisement will but insert’ these simple words, with ‘ Satur- 
day Review” appended, between the fuller but not more favour- 
able notices of the Record and Morning Herald, one of the 
highest objects of our ambition will have been realized. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUYM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
On Wednesday next, at 8 p.m. precisely, Mr, F. P, Cockzrett will lecture “On the 
Painting of the Ancients.” 

Art-workmen may obtain Cards gratis of the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 
Museum 5 the Offices of the “ der” and “ Building News;” or by letter 
to the Hon. Sec., at 13, place, W. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., 7% 

JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
LECTURES ON THE FINE ARTS AND ART COLLECTIONS, 

A Series of Six Lectures on the Fine Arts and Art Collections will be deliv: in 
the Theatre, on Monday Evenings, being the 24th and 31st of January; 7th, 1 
21st, and 28th of February, 1859, at Eight o’clock, 

I, 24th January.—*On Hindoo Art, as ill by the H Drawings, 
Buildings, and Sculpture of the Hindoos.” Dr. G. Krvxkt, ly Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art and Modern Civilization in the University of Bonn. 

IL, 3lst Mohammadan Art, illustrating the Influence of 
Art on the Schools of the East; the Development of the Arts of the Moham- 
madans in Egypt, Spain, and — as seen in the Mosques and other 
Buildings and tions.” By Dr. G, Kinxgx. 

III, 7th February.—* On Sculpture in Relief (Relievo) ; its Character and Application 
to Architectural Decoration.” By Ricnharp Westmacort, R.A. 

IV,, V., VI. Three Lectures on Ceramic ir? any in the Museum 
of Art. By J. C. Rosinson, F.S.A., Keeper of Art Collections, South 
Kensington Museum. 

14th February.—“ On Ancient Greek Painted Pottery.” 
2ist February.—* On the Italian Majolica Wares.” 
28th February.—“ On Porcelain Wares in General.” 

The Lecture Theatre will hold 450 persons. 250 seats will be reserved exclusively 
for Schoolmaster:, Schoolmistresses, and Persons engaged in Art-Teaching, who, upon 
registering their names, will obtain Tickets at 6d. each for the whole Course of Six 
Lectures. Tickets for the remaining 200 seats will be issued at 3s. each for the 
Course, or 6d. each Lecture, when there may happen to be room in the Theatre. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Museum and Offices; and at Messrs. Chapman and 


Hall’s, 193, Piccadilly, 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


M& JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH.— 
Mr. Jonn Benwert, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of Paris, 
will lecture on the Watch, what to make and how to make it— 
Jan, 17, Horsham, Jan. 25, Ipswich, 
» 18, Dorking. » 27, Bristol, | » 15, Wolverton. 
» 24, Stowmarket. Feb. 1, Slough. » 17, Agar Town, 
The Lecture will be illustrated by a great eS models and diagrams, and 
rr s clocks and watches, Syllabuses can be at the Watch Manufactory, 
, Cheapside. 


.—In an OLp-EstaBLIsHED ScHooL For Youne 
} Lapres, situated within five miles south of London, there area FEW VACANCIES. 
The Principals are assisted by a resident French Governess and Professors of 
eminence. Inclusive terms, Sixty and Eighty Guineas per Annum, according to the 
age of Pupils and the accomplishments required.—Address, Mrs, and Miss CassEL1, 
the Cedars, Clapham, 8, 
kK? UCATION.—THE DAUGHTERS OF 
residing in the best part of the North-west district of London, RECEIVE FOR 
EDUCATION TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, the ee of gentlemen. They are 
assisted by Masters of eminence, and a resident Freuch Governess. bop 60 Guineas 
per annum ; or including extras, 80 Guineas. References to clergymen and others, the 
arents of pupils. The NEXT TERM will commence (D.V.) 18th JANUARY, 1859. 
For further particulars address G. R., care of Mr. Caupee, 1, Bathurst-street,’ Hyde 
Park-gardens, W. 


GENTLEMAN of high character is WANTED at a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, to assist the Head Master in the instruction and manage- 
ment of between twenty and thirty boarders. During the twenty-nine school-hours of 
the week he would be free. At other times he would have ch of the bourders to 
direct them in their conduct and superintend the aoe of their lessons. The 
situation would be specially suitable to a graduate ng for ordination. Salary 
with board and lodging —Apply to the Rev. W. D. Wst, Brentwood, Essex. 


DAY, 5t r Terms Prospectuses, 
Sr, Joun Parny, M.A., Head Master. apply © 


‘T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—The NEXT TERM commences on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY llth. There 

are a FEW VACANCIES for BOARDERS.— For ieulars apply to the Rev. C. J. 
Heartiey, Head Master, residing pro tem. at 18, Military Knights’ College, Windsor. 


Feb. 8, Ball’s Pond. 


A PHYSICIAN, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
Monday, HAMLET ; Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; Wednesday and 
Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; Thursday, MACBETH; Friday, MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING; and the PANTOMIME every evening. 


ARNUM AGAIN.—Sr. James's HALL, ‘'HuRsDAY, Jan. 20th. 
—FOURTH TIME.—Hundreds of persons having been unable to 1 gay places 
‘or his Entertainment on Friday last, Mr. P. T. Barnum is constraine 


to avnounce 

for the Fourth Time his Address upon the “ART OF MAKING MONEY,” and an 

original definition of “HUMBUG,” with Anecdotes, Experiences, Pictorial [llustrations. 

To p + d tment in obtaining places (which may be secured without extra 

charge), the public are respectfully advised to secure their tickets in advance. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ We are bound to admit Mr. Barnum is one of the most entertaining lecturers that 
ever addressed an audience on a theme universally intelligible.”— Times, December 30th. 

“ Mr. Barnum’s lecture contains much sound sense and true philosophy. It glides 
smoothly to its end, imparting as it goes much that is pleasurable, and much is 
profitable.”—Press, January 8th, 

Similar encomiums have appeared in all the daily, and most of the weekly papers. 
Three Thousand Une Hundred and Eleven Persons were present at Mr. um’s 
Address on the 6th January, a large portion of whom were ladies. 

Open at Seven, commence at Eight. Carriages for a Quarter to Ten. 

Balcony, 2s. ‘and Gallery, ls. 

ekets ai chell’s; Chappell’s; Cramer and Beale’s; Jullien’s; Keith's 
Cheapside ; and at the Hall. 


UTHORS OF THE AGE.—WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING- 

STREET.—Mr. 8. C. HALL, F.S.A., will have the honour of presenting a Series 

of WRITIEN PORTRAITS (from personal acquaintance) of the AUTHORS OF 

THE AGE—“GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH,” to be comprised in 

Two Lectures, the First of which will be given on FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 

Seco! 1 on FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4th, commencing punctually 
o'clock. 

The First Series, on Frrpay EveninG, Janvaty 2 th, will relate to—Hannah 
More; Sir Walter Scott; Samuel ; Lisle ene George Crabbe; James 
Montgomery ; Ebenezer Elliott ; Thomas Moore ; Letitia E. Landon (L.E.L.); Amelia 
Opie; Charles lamb; Sydney Smith; Wordsworth; Coleridge ; Southey; and others. 

Second es, on Frtpay Evenine, Fesrvary 4th, will relate to— Profi ssor 
Wilson; Lady Blessington; Mary Russell Mitford ; Horace aud James Smith ; Jane 
and A. M. Porter; Allan Cunningham; James Hogg; Maria Edgeworth; John Banim; 
pe — Barbara Hofland ; Campbell; Theodore Hook; Thos. Hood 


IDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. (Private). 
Established 1852. This School is designed specially for FIRST-CLA: 
MERCANTILE INSTRUCTION, Every Pupil is, as far as possible, well ed in 
Eagte, trained to he quick at Accounts, and made to write a hand fit for 
while the M Chemistry, and Mechanics are 
ro ior. 
. The Pupils re-assemble for the ensuing Term on the 17th January. 

Terms (inclusive of the use of Books, Stationery, and all ¢ 
nated extras), under the age of Fourteen, Forty Ghineasa Year; , Fifty 
es in advance; but accounts are not presented until the middle of the 

r. 

The divisions of the School Year are equal. The Holydays are Eight Weeks in the 
Year. Certificates and Testimonials from some of the best English and Continental 
Authorities will be submitted by the Principal, if requested; or references given to 
leading firms (English and Scotch), supporters of the School. 

JOUN YEATS, F.R.G.S., &c. 


POPULAR LITERATURE—PRIZE TALES, 


‘TWO PREMIUMS, one of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
POUNDS, the other of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, are hereby offered by JOHN 
CASSELL, for the BEST and SECOND BEST TALE submitted for competition. 
The Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., Recorder 
of Birmingham, have kindly consented to act with Mr. Cassell as adjudicators, Con- 
ditions and further particulars may be obtained upon application to Joun CassEL1, 
Messrs. Casseut, Perrsr, and Gaurrn, La Belle Sauvage-yard, London, E.C. 
N.B.—It having been suggested that an extension of time should be allowed for the 
delivery of the MSS., the same will be received up to September Ist, 1859, instead of 
August lst, as before announced. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE WORKING CLASSES, 


EN PRIZES OF FIVE POUNDS each are hereby offered by 
JOHN CASSELL for the BEST TEN ESSAYS or PAPERS, to be written by 
en a3 Women belonging exclusively to the Working Classes, upon the following 


: 
its—The Advan‘ Meehan itutes: —Labour and 
M ‘Paternal Headship. 
e following noblemen and gentlemen have already consented to with Mr. 
Il, as adjudicators, and to award the premiums offered. Other ist 
names will be announced :— 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury; the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaut; 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell; the Right Hon. the Chancellor of Ireland; Sir 
Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart.; Sir jamin C. Brodie, Bart; Sir Fi Kelly, Q.C., 
ay. Her aye Attorney-General; Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., Recorder 


N.B.—No Manuscripts can. be received after May 1st, 1859. 
Conditions and further be obtained application te 
Casts, Mess, and Gh Belle Ludgste hill, 
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APPIN’S BLECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
4 ER 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers “who supply the in London. ‘Their Their London 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Kina W1LL1aM-sTREz7T, London Bridge, contain by far the | 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE C TLERY in the World, w ‘ch 

is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CurLERY WorkS, SHEFFIELD. 
Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
hr Pattern. 


Pattern. T Pattern. 

£284 828d £8. d, 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 38300 812 0 
12 Table Spoons, d . 160 340 300 318 0 
12 Dessert Forks do. 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do, - 0140 140 170 1160 
2 Sauce Ladles do, /-080 #0100 O10 018 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do, im ae © 010 6 011 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (giltbowls) .. 0 6 8 010 0 6012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do .. 018 026 03830 086 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow. ... 1 00 1100 1140 110 
1 Butter Knife = 8780 
1 Soup Ladle o wa ® 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) a: ~ 0100 0140 0180 110 
Complete Service ...............£101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size pan and Coffee Service, £9 10s, A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Medium Best 
Two Le Knives, Ivory) ‘5 4 360 413 0 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto . ©2640 AMSG G2 6 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 011 0 015 6 
= Pair Extra-Sized ditto 086 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 076 011 0 O16 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ... 88480 9568 
Complete Service .......... . 4416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Maprrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


ARDS FOR THE MILLION, 
WEDDING, VISITING, AND BUSINESS. 
A COPPER PLATE ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED & FIFTY BEST CARDS 
PRINTED FOR TWO SHILLINGS, 
SENT (POST FRER) BY 
ARTHUR GRANGER, CHEAP STATIONER, &c., 308, HIGH HOLBORN. 


EDDING AND BIKTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELUPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 
STANDS en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted Fy ney from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 2is.; Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from 43 3s.; ‘Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling and 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; "ewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


AFFAELLE’S AT HAMPTON COURT.— 
— CALDESI and MONTECCHI beg to announce that they have been 
free y the Government to take PHOTOGRAPHS of the CARTUONS by 
APPARLLE at HAMPTON COURT. The Photographs are pu ublished by Messrs. 
Paci and Dominic CotnaGur and Co., Pall-Mall East, publishers to Her Majesty. 
Largest size, price Fourteen Guineas the set of seven, or Two and a-half Guineas 
separately. Middle size, price Seven Guineas the set, or £1 5s. separately, Small size, 
price 35s, the set, or 6s. separately. Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi have also photo- 
graphed some of the most interesting heads and figures in the Cartoons, for the use 
of those who may wish to study the forms of Raffaelle in detail, These amount to 
about thirty-five in number. Size of the studies—18 inches by 15 inches; price 6s. 
each to subscribers for the series, or 7s. 6d. separately. Extra study—Our Lord and 
Peter, in the Miraculous ht, size 30 inches by 30 inches, price One Guinea to 
subscribers; 25s. separately, Extra study—‘ Feed my Sheep,” in the Christ charge 
to Peter, price 15s. 
Portraits and Reproductions taken daily at the a Studio, 13 and 14, 
Pall-Mall East, S.W., and 38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. Export Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY wil be able, as they now are, 
to sell 61b. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. per lb,, and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d. —Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL 

Hospital, Dispensary, and Private Practice, all BB. innumerable cases in 
which this Oil, containing some peculiar curative. power which no other Cod Liver 
Oil sesses, ‘has been administered with the happiest results in Cnn and 
all Diseases of the Chest. No remedy so y= restores the exhausted strength, 
improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes emaciation, checks the per- 

ion, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more marked and 

vourable influence on the local malady, 


Sold ony in Iwrrntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Da. pz Jonau’s signature, NONE POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SOLE 0.77, BTBA 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EATING’S COUGH LUZENGKES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Lnorerent Consumption, AstHMa, and Winter Coven they are unfailing. 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 

female or the youngest child; while the Pusi1o Spzaxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Box 14d., and Tins, 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas 
Karatine, Chem’ Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all ta, &e, 

CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 

R. WARREN, of Great College-street, Westminster 
tines, with to DELINEATE THE’ CHARACTER OF 
INDIVIDUALS ROM HEIR "HAN WRITING. All persons desirous of testin, 


his art are invited to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together w 
thirteen postage stamps, and a tion of their sex and age, to the cave address. 


k. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, co Cold: 

eral Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a —_ = 

to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, us 0: 

Denediting his fellow C+ he will —_ post free, to those who wish it, the ‘aan, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD 1. STITUTED 1820, 


MARTIN SMITH, Es ., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, ., Deputy-Chairman, 
~~ Esq. | George Hibbert, - 

James ©. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Beg, 
James Brand, Esq. as Newman Hunt, 
Charles Cave, James Gordon Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | Frederick Pattison, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for w 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is abou’ £120,000 per annum. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect will participa’ ly. 
S.—The additions to Policies have been from 21 10s. to £63 16s. per cent, on 
the anal sums insu 
CLA a ee of 1,260,000 has been paid to to claimants under policies. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief Office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; 4 to any oft the agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


PORTO. —AN OLD BOTTLED “PORT of high character, 
48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Hewry Brett and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


of ex ity—identi i respect 

with those choice prodactions district, are now difficult to pro- 

cure at any p . per Hy French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon. 
Hewry Beert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true J uniper flavour, 
and precisely as it rans from the Still, without the addition or any 
whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in cases, 29s, 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by post. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 
October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale, Its 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Authorities of the day. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 galluns and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 


ALMSEY, Twastt-2 FOUR SHILLINGS PER Dozen, Cash.— 
This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low price 
from the Importers, 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ELF MEASUREMENT IMPOSSIBLE. — PRIZE MEDAL 
SHIRT MAKERS.—Bes' irts, from 9s,; Flannel Shirts and Vest, from 14s., 
warranted Co., 43, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W, 

Manufactory on the Premises, 
No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made free of 
charge. 


KAMPTULICON, 


Te NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. 
ard. — T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, HILL, 


ON DON, E.C. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so a aar 
adopted in this country, and throughout the a may be obtained of 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman, 
STARCH, 


PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


RENCH FAILURE— LYONS FRAN CE— 
TATTON, and CO. ving a discount of 
8s. 44d. in the pound, the whole of the’ ek Log cee K of SILKS, ots a 
some strikin iz Bargai ns in every Department. eee 
272 and 274, Regent-circus, 111 and 112, Oxford-street, W. 


ESSKS. HOWELL, JAM ES, and CO. beg respectfully to 
announce that, h ving made important arrangements for the reception of their 
novelties early in the eprng. they will OFFER, during this month, a large PORTION 
of their present K, consisting of Silks, Shawls, Mant) Summer OH Winter 
Dress Fabrics,’Ribbons, Laces, Gloves, at @ very considerable red 
Nos. 5, 7, and 9, Regent-s! 


MPORTANT OF REAL BRUSSELS LACE.— 
Messrs. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO. are now OFFERING the entire STOCK of a 
BRUSSELS LACE MANUFACTURER, consisting of Handk 
and Lace: together with upwards of Five Hundred Sets ollars and Sleeves, at less 
than one-half their t real value.—5, 7, and 9, aay 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S PALETOT WAREROOMS are 
e@ situate 114, 116, 118, 1%. REGENT-STREET, W., and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., 

where clothing for gentlemen, o! f the best ualities, may be obtained, and at the mode- 
rate charges she deal wit with this establishment, a circumstance the h higher and 
middle ‘aeons with Messrs, NICOLL or their agents have long since dig- 


covered and appreciated 
employ the best talent 


Messrs. NI LL, for shapi and fitting garments, not only em: 
in a or to be obtained tained from Frenes ona Germany, but 

which arise from there Ly O intermediate 

. The following may, for be 


| all those ose advan' 
ferred to—NICOLL'S NEW REGISTERED PAL are worn 
men, who desire to avoid anything like of dress, and to the appear- 


ance well known to be th 
For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S LL’S CAPE pat t conceal- 
ing but giving great freedom to the arms, a will al for immediate 
ms es as usual are submitted for tary Undheme and for Servants’ 
veries. 


\ 4kWICE HOUSE, 142 and 144, REGENT-STREET, W., 

tablishmen' ing to H. J. and D. NICOL in whose Show- 

rooms A. a ate the Household Jacket, the rich Fur Jacket, the 
= $7705. Cloak, Riding Habits, and Pantalons des Dames a Cheval. 

ARWICK HOUSE, but in another part of the premises, there may be 


eer The Kt od, oF igh Conte a Hey orn bythe Royal Prince, 
or ime, as worn b: 
for this now for youth of age, 
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ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIll the Wards 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnest'y SOLICITED. A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 


( RNAMENTS FOR THE DRKAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tab les, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 

baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tes Nant, 149, Strand, London. 


7EDDING’ AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, rh lates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Lisirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— 
Ld This Library contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE. 


‘ een Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town, 
Subscription :—£3 a-year on Nomination, or £2 a-year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
_Membership, £26. Catalogue, 63. Prospectus free. 
Just published, price 2s. each Number, 

ARREN’S HARMONIUM SELECTIONS, SACRED AND 

SECULAR. A New and Cheap Arrangement for the onium with one 

or more Stops. No. 1, from Il Trovatore; No. 2, the Creation; No, 3, La Traviata; 

No. 4, the Messiah ; No. 5, Les Huguenots; No. 6, Stabat Mater; No. 7, Luisa mag 

No. 8, Mozart’s Masses; No. 9, Robert le Diable; No. 10, Prayers, Hymns, &e.; No.1 

Lucia di Lammermuir. A variety of Musie for the Harmonium, ‘and for Har: Bot 4 

and Pianoforte—Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, for the Concertina, 
AVOURITE AIRS FROM POPULAR OPERAS, by JoserH 
Warren. No. 26, The Rose of Castille; No. 27, Luisa Miller; No. 28, Martha. 
ce 3s, 6d, each Number. Select Melodies, with Pianoforte “Accompaniment, 
by Joseph Warren. No. 53, Hoop de Dooden Do; — we have missed You; and 
Some Folks. No. 54, Bonnie Dundee, Coming through the Rye, and The Boatic Rows. 
No. 65, Cheer up, Sam; and Come with thy Sweet Voice. No. 56, Il Balen, and Ah, 
-che la Morte. Price 1s. 6d. each Number. 
Wuearstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, w. 
Just published, 

ONCERTINA. MUSIC, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOM- 
PANIMENT, by Ricwarp "Buacnove. A Mélange from Luisa Miller, I 

Trovatore, and La ‘Traviata, price 4s, A Fantasia from Martha, price 4s. 

Wueatstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, w,, 

Publishers of all the Compositions of the above admired Performers. 


Now ready, price 38s. 


URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1859. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller t to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Now complete, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Just published, price 3s, 
OYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, STAFF COLLEGE, AND 
DIRECT COMMISSIONS EXAMINATION PAPERS for December, 1858, 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall._ 


Next week, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 33, 6d. 


SSIA. By a Recent Travetter. Being a Series of Letters 
originally published in “The Continental Review.” Reprinted, with Additions 
and Illustrations. 
“Some very interesting ‘letters from the pen of a Recent Traveller, which have 
x peared in The Continental Review, give us an intelligible glimpse of the great 
changes which are as yet only in their commencement.”—Saturday Review. 
London: WritiamM Francis Grawam, 14, Bedford-street, Strand. 
Second Edition, 8vo, Plates, 5s. 
HE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF URETHRAL 
STRICTURE, By Jonn Harnuison, F.R.C.S. 
London : 
Just published, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
HE HEALING ART THE RIGHT HAND OF THE 
CHURCH; or, Practical Medicine an essential Element in the Christian System. 


By THERAPEUTES. 
“ Length of days is in her Riant Hanp.”—Prov. iii. 14. 


Edinburgh: Surnertanp and Knox. London: Simpxry, MarsHatr, and Co. 
Just published, 
LAIN. WORDS: or, Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, and for 


Family Reading. By the Rev. W. Watsram How, Rector of Whittington, Shrop- | 
Pri 


shire, Rural Dean, ice 2s., limp cloth, and 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 
London: 163, Piccadilly. 
W. Garpner, 7, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
\ HO’S WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &e. 
“There is not a man of note, position, or of any but who be found ina 
moment in this admirably arranged little volume.” Express. 
London: Barty Brorners, Cornhill. 
Second Edition, now ready, price 1s., or by post for 13 stamps, 


N THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE, 
Ms on Delivery in Speaking and Reading, By the Rev. W. W. Cazauzz, A. M. 


Can Also 
STAMMERING : ITS CAUSE AND CURE, Second Edition. Same price, 
Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, London. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 
O NWARDS._ By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” &c. 
“One of the best of the new novels.”—Ezaminer. 
RIGHT OR WRONG. By Miss Jewssury, 
“Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 Vols., 21s. : 
STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 Vols., with Plates, 21s. 
“ An admirable romance by a very clever writer.”— Post. 
Hurst anv Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


Turrer, Author of 


‘PISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Miss Panpor. | 


2 Vols., 21s. 
WINTER EVENINGS. By Lerren Rircnre. 2 Vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


HENRY IIl., KING OF FRANCE; HIS COURT AND 
TIMES, By Miss Fuzz, 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. By 
Miss Kavanaeu, 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


JOHN’ HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN; price 5s., bound and 
Tilustrated, forming the Second Volume of Horst and Bracketr’s StanpDarD 
ov Epirions oF Porutak Wonks. 


Hupst awp Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


Author of | 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.- LVIL., for 


JANUARY, price 6s, 
CONTAINS: 
Physical and Moral Heritage, 5. Serf-Emancipation in Russia. 
2 Dalmatia. 6. Masson’s Lite of Milton. 


3. Religious Systems—Ancient and | 7. France and England. 
odern, 8. Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 
4. Bolingbroke. 9, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London: Jacxsoy and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; and Simpx.y, 
and Co., ’Stationers’-hall-court. 
No. CCXXL, 


MYHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
will be published on MONDAY next. 
CONTENTS: 
's Spanish Conquest in; Vi, Administration 


America, | 
II, Life Assurance. i 


VII. m of the British Museum. 
III, The Church-Rate Question. VILLI. Life and Organisation. 
IV. The Roman Catacombs. 1X. Histor: Prospects of Parlia- 
V. The Hudson’s Bay Territory. paren Reform, 
‘London : Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack. 


DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY continued weekly in 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. Price 3d.; free by post, 4d. 


CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY continued weekly in 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. Price 3d., weekly. 


DJHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY. See THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. Price 3d., weekly. 


4 he PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.—An important feature in 

this popular journal is the full aud explicit information given by the Editor, 
under the head of “ PHotoGrapuic Norgs anp Quertgs,” on all points, heoretioal 
and practical, submitted to him by professional and amateur photo; — Price 3d., 
—Orrice: La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, London, 


‘WVHE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK is published at 
the same office. Price 6d.; free by post, 7d. 


UNDAY AT HOME.—An Illustrated Weekly Periodical, with 
eng Family Reading for Sundays, One Penny, or, in monthly parts, 


ve 
_ Tract er y 56, Paternostcr-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
d of all Booksellers, 


DE NONTALEMB BERT.—For a brief Memoir and Portrait 
e of this distingnished Man, see the LEISURE HOUR, No. 368, published 
January 13th; which also contains chapters III. and 1V. of Gorpzn Hr1s,a 
fully written Tale illustrative of Iris Ribandism ; Edinburgh 60 years ago; The 
Value of a Beetle; Healthy Houses; How to enda Lawsuit, &c. Price One Penny. 
London: Tarn, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME (the Sixth) of the 


MAGAZINE, 
Ready 15th March, 1858, 


Journal, combining Practical Information, Instruction,’ and Amusement. 
2d. Monthly; 2s. 6d. Annual Volume (Post free free), 


OY’S OWN MAGAZIN E, an an Illustrated Journal of Fact, 
= History, and Adventure. 2d. Monthly; 2s, 6d. Annual Volume 
Post free) 
: *,* An Annual Distribution of Gifts takes place with each of these Magazines, the 
value of which has already amounted to more than Two Thousand Guineas, All 
letters which require an answer must contain an add 

The Twelvemouths’ Subscription to receive a single copy “ot either of the 
Magazines monthly is 3s.; two copies, 4s.; three copies, 6s.,and so on at the same 
rate. 

A copy of each of the Magazines will be forwarded together, post free, for twelve 
months, for 4s. All subscriptions payable in advance in postage stamps or Post-office 
order, made pay ~~ to 

S. O. Berton, 18, Bouverie-street, Londow, E.C. 


LEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Vol, 1. (fwenty-third Thousand), price 3s. 6d. The Six Volumes complete, £1 1s. 
_London: Hovutstonand Wrient, 


Now ready, 32 p: pages, 8vo, sewed, price 26d. 
ROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Will be 
sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Tuiipysr and ‘60, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 360, in handsome wrapper, price 10s. 6d. 
M EMOIRES DE L’IMPERATRICE CATHERINE IL., écrits 
par Elle-méme, et précédés d’une Préface, par A. HErzxn, 

“That these extraordisury memoirs are genuine we see no reason to doubt.”— 
Times, January 7th. 

Fae Edition of the above work is in the press, and will be published very 
shortly 
*,* CAUTION.—Messrs. Triizwer and Co., the og st of the copyright, and 
the exclusive right of an English translation, will take legal steps against any person 
or persons infringing upon their rights. 

NEW WORK ON JAPAN, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth gilt, 
AND HER PEOPLE. By Anprew Srernmetz. With 
many Illustrations. 

Gengxat Contents :—History— Classes of the Population — Police — Army — 
Palaces—Social and Domestic Life—A Journey by Land and Water from Nagasaki-to 
Jeddo—Incidents of ‘Travel in &e. 

“This volume contains most complete information respecting Japan and her 
People, and in its variety and copiousness exhausts almost every subject “= can 
stimulate our curiosity.” 

London: RovrtepGx; Waryzs, and Farringdon-street. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF BURNS’ POEMS, 
In 1 Vol., price 2s, boards, 


URNS’ POETICAL WORKS. With Notes, by th e Rev. R. A. 


Wittmorrt, at the bottom of each page, explaining the ch Words, as well 
as a Glossary at the end. 
“No event since the famous Stratford Jubilee—nearly a century ago—has ever 
excited so universal an interest as the approaching Centenary Féte to commemorate 
the birth of BURNS.” 
Also Editions of BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS, price 3s. 6d. and 5s. each, bound 

- weg with gilt edges, illustrated with Eight Engravings from designs by John 
ilbert. 

London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE UNPROTECTED FEMALES 


In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
ICILY, CALABRIA, AND 'THE TOP OF MOUNT ETNA. 
By “Tue Unrrorectep With Coloured Illustrations, 
Contents :—Palermo—Travelling in Sicily—Modern Girgenti and Sulphur Mines— 
Catania—Life on Etna—Aseent of Mount Etna—Syracuse—Messina—Calabria— 
Reggio—Paolo—Naples and Portici, &c, &c. 


London; WaRnzs, and Farringdon-street, 
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In 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. cloth, with Portrait on Steel, 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
By us Sox, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CONTAINING ALSO A QUANTITY OF INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL LITERARY MEN OF THE DAY. 


Atheneum, 

“Here we have Jerrold at home; and a more beautiful and winning portrait 
man of letters does not, we think, exist.” ais 
Literary Gazette. 


i of Douglas Jerrold was due to the age..... 's son has 
raised to- a ‘iting memorial, an honour both to the iiving and the dont dena” 


LONDON: W. KENT & CO. (LATE D. BOGUE), 86, FLEET STREET. 
MR. W. C. BENNETTS NEW VOLUME. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 
By W. ©. BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect his various songs. He has 
selected from his large store a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, 
which ought immediately to become popular. We find here many old re 

some new faces, but everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon ous 
language. A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett might ran 
Béranger of England. He isa ap poet. "Leader. 
“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer of Songs. Nearly all the 
lyrie poetry in thie’ volume is admirable, but the songs are icularly beautiful. 
en he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have no song-writer who can be 
com ed to him.”—Illustrated Times. 
his volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic literature of the day.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 
“This volume ought to meet with favour.”— Observer, 
“He writes like a true poct.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
are conceived in the purest most versatile vein of postsy: ”"—John Bull, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
J. F. HOPE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELTY IN NOVELS. 
Beautifully Mustrated, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


BLIGHT; OR, THE NOVEL HATER. 
‘ _ By the Author of “ Good in Everything,” &c 


[On Monday. 


NEW WORK BY C. F. HOWARD. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. 
[Next week. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
On the 18th inst., in 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s, 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late] y Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of 
A History of the Netherlands ;” “ Highways aud Byways,” ke. &e. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
This is published, in Four Volumes, Demy 8vo, price and Illustrated 
Steel B ng rt pend 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, 
(With a Copious Index). 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


“This the First Drvisrow of the “Porutar History or forms a 
axp Cometets Worx; with which view a Corrovus Inpsex is added to the Four 
Volumes. The Ssconp Drviston will come down to that period of the reign of her 

t Majesty which has becume a constitutional epoch in the important ¢ of 
on mer licy of the country. The Fourth Me umber of thie part of the History, 
being No, XXXVI. Pr. of the work, was published on the 31st December, 

pd rice (comparing it with works issuing in penny numbers as 
well oothe per, are greatly superior, and its literary merits are ee a — h order, 
Indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything has — ~——y equal to to 
the account of the state of commerce, government, and societ; res 
Lorp Brovenam’s Address on Pop r Literature, at the Meeting of the ‘National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12th, 1858. 

“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without @ he auth of borcibaat 5 » short, by his 


genuine sympathy with all of English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
jatriot, while he disarms the critic; and we predict that the reception of his — bo 

Rally justify its me His attempt to supply the place of Hume's History is 

measure successful, at least we know to which we henceforth turn to by at ir 

— Times, Decem December 29th, 1858, 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


LIFE OF RUBENS. 
This day is published, price 16s. cloth boards, 
RIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS illustrative of the Life 


of SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. With an Appendix, containing many 
important and valuable Documents respecting the formation ¢ the Arundelian Collec- 


tion of Works of Art; the Collection of Pictures formed 4 Robert Carr, Earl of 
p ping’ the purchase of “the Great Mantuan Collection” for Som bey Charles the First; 
and also in relation to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that P Collected and 


Edited by W. Nozt Sarnspury (of Her Majesty’s State Paper Office). 

“The work is one of permanent value; interesting, as illustrative of the time to 
which it pare, ond ins rtant as a storehouse of s for the future biographer of 
of art in England.”—Literary Gazette, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
NEW EDITION. 


4 SERIES OF THIRTY-SEVEN MAPS, FOR INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL, 
ANCIENT, AND SCRIPTURE G: 


With Index, 4to or 8vo, cloth, price baien 
“ In comprehensivenes, accuracy finished execution, judicious to educa- 


one of the best Atlases we ever saw. We commend 
this Atlas strongly.” Journal of Education, 


SCHOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 
NEW EDITION. 
4 SERIES OF TWENTY-SEVEN MAPS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 
Oblong or 2s. 6d. 
ide circulation. are admirably 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROADSIDE SKETCHES 
IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE AND SPANISH PYRENEES. 
By THREE WAYFARERS. 
WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY TOUCHSTONE. 

This volume is intended to indicate the pleasant things to be found on the less 
frequented rou’ The Sketches illustrate character, manner, and incidents, and 
have boon talon from life, and on afte Wayfarers. 

Super-royal 8vo, 15s. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 
A TALE. 


By tHE AutHor or “MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 
Now ready, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 128. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD : 
OR, A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE ON A RAINY DAY. 
A TALE. 


bright, clever story.”—Monthly Packet. 
very 
“ We believe it will be a great favourite with tful and ky it readers, 
There is a ripeness about the book which indicatés on the author an 
understanding highly disciplined and matured. The conv ons ro skilfully , 
up; the reflections are truthful, and leave salutary impressions on the reader. 
extracts we have given indicate how chaste and ao is the style.”"—Daily News. 


MAUD BINGLEY. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 
Just published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
“She has a hidden life,”—Comus, 


“The manner in which oy authoress cote Ss the hidden on which carries 
Maud her trials, and which she has delineated the 
character of Mrs. Murray, are alone sufficient to kh. the success of her story.”— 
Notes and Queries, 

“When we say that the best novels of Miss Austin, and Gah od te 
Rageworth. cannot show more tact, more appreciation of the human heart 
and worldly motives, more judicious analysis of sound temper and feeling, we considcr 
we have given it just praise.”—Literary Gaeette, 


LIFE AND BOOKS. 


By J. F. BOYES, M.A. 
Author of “ Illustrations to Eschylus and Sophocles,” &c. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
CAUTION, 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

M% MURRAY begs to call the attention of Booksellers 


News A &c., to the following ys ag consequence 
rom — legal Mr. Henry Lea, 
BMA 
Jan., 1859, 
of the of a Complete Edition of Ryron 


orks Illustrated, was founded on a as I find that, owing to the Consrigh 
told by Me, noes y in a portion of those works, he alone can pu 
edition. My announced Publication will therefore be a New Edition of the Illustrated 
Byron, comprising only those Works of Lord Byron in which no Copyright exists.” vi 
On January 31st will be lis to be continued Monthly, and completed in 
URRAY’S EDITION FOR THE 
of LORD BYRON’S y= ag WORKS, Illustrated with 
Engravings by Phillips, W: , Corbould, &c. 
The will contain CHILDE HAROLD and THE GLAOUR. 
Tax AtHENzuM, May, 1858 
° before the Co) t the whole ’s Poems 
sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK. 


and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOODS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “ My Novel,” &c. 


Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
4 Vols, Post 8vo, price £2 2s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


TRANSLATED BY 


W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
AND 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
Feap, 8vo, price 68, cloth, 
3. 
UNIFORM WITH JOHNSTON’S “CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE.” 
In Monthly Numbers, price 6d. each, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “Sea-side Studies,” “Life of Goethe,” &c. 
Pant IL—HUNGER AND THIRST. 


4. 
INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RELATING 
TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esa. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


CONTAINING : 


THE DREEPDAILY BURGHS, By Professor Aytoun. 
FIRST AND LAST, 


M 6d.; and in Dri 
Published in onthly Numbers, price “a ‘olumes, Quarterly, price 1s, 6d., 
Three Volumes are completed. 


6. 
THORN E; 


OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIA™M SMITH, 
Author of “A Discourse on Ethies,” &c. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND, 
Edited by W. E. AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
2 Vols, Feap., price 126, 


SERMONS. 


By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, 
Author of “ Religion in Common Life.” 
Crown 8v0, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. _ 
Each Volume may be had separately, price 6s. 


46, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Himself; and of Harold 


THINGS 
EXPLAINED. Tw 


This day, Small Octavo, 9s, 
AN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay towards the 
Interpretation of Nature. 
London: Jonn W. Parkes and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


HRISTIANITY IN CHINA: A_ FRAGMENT. 
By T. W. M. Marsnatt, Esq. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. - 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND SPEECH. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


es) in relation to the ani e 0! ing. 
y Sante Hest, Ph.D., F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &c.; Author of a “Treatise on the Cure of 
Stammering,” &e. 
London: LoneMan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. GILBART. 
Now ready, in One thick Volume, 12mo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LOGIC OF BANKING: a Familiar Exposition of the 
Principles of Reasoning, and their Application to the Art and the Science of 
J.W. F.B.S., Author of “Logic for. the Million,” a “Practical 
Treatise on 
London : ‘Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, 16s. cloth; or 26s, half morocto, 
OORE’S SACRED SONGS, with the Symphonies and Accom 
. Doc. OORE’S 


niments by Sir J. Stsvenson, Mus. added M' 
SIX SONGS FROM SCRIPTURE, arranged by J. Goss, Organist of St. Paul’s. 


The following may also be had in the same Series : 


MOORE’S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, now io 
collected; the Music, for Voiee and Pianoforte, printed with the Words, 
31s. 6d. cloth; or 42s. half-morocco, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies and Accom- 
eye by Sir J. Stevenson and Sir H. Bisnor printed with the Words, 31s. 6d. 
cloth ; alf-morocco, 


HARMONISED AIRS from MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES ; 
the Music, as originally arranged for Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
Words. 15s. cloth; 25s. half morocco. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


RUTH’S CONFLICTS: a Series of Essays on some Great 
estions of the Day. By SrepHen Jenner, M.A., late Curate of Camden 
Church, Camberwell. 

“This is no commonplace book. There | literary liners call a a There ia. 
is a vivacity and force about the style, as | an acuteness of perception and an analysis 
well as an originality and freshness about | so searching in some of the authors 
the thoughts, which make it anything but | thoughts that remind one of Pascal and 
dull reading; while there is a fund of in- — We do most neartily com- 
formation in the work on various subjects | mend this admirable volume.”— Press. 
connected with religion, which renders it = Written in a clear and pe ype style, 
as instructive as it is interesti Had | every line of it indicati: hla a wells the 
this work appeared under the name of a | from the pen of the yr jar as well as the 
dignitary, or a politician, or a celebrity of | Christian.”—2orning 
any sort, it would have made what certain | 


__ London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro' 


JT OCKE’S PHILOSOPHY asserted and itself in 
Works Introductory, Theoretical, Practical, &c., by B. H. Smart, viz.:— 
1. A Letter to Dr. Whately on the effect which his Work, “ Elements of 
ae ee > retarding the progress of English Metaphysical Philosophy. 
ti ed, 1s 
2. An Introduction to Gas on its true basis with relation to coal and 
Rhetoric. (1858.) Boards, 1s 


innings of a New School of Metaphysics: 
ane (1837); ~~ ( 1838). In 1 Vol. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


Outline of Sematology (1831); 


2. Thought and an Essay, having in the 
exclusive Locke’ Philosophy (1855). Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Smart’s Course of English eye J to the true relation between and 
—— - five correspondent but distinct volumes. 12mo, roan, 23s. A 


id of Gr Manual of Exercises, and Key, 4s. 
= Principles of Grammar, 4s. 
3. Manual of Rhetoric ye of Logie, 4s. 6d. 
4. Practice of Elocution, with an Outline Course of English Literature, 5s, 
5, Historico-Shakspearian Readings, 6s. 


Tae Eon, of Franz Corvel, written 
Drake, Eaa ith Dise Revelati nto Speculati 
e, Ww ussions an ve. ons ive 
Morals, and "Social Progress. (1857.) Post 8vo, cloth, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and 


TOOKE’S PURLEY.—8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


TS DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. By Joun Horne Tooxx. 
With numerous Additions 4 the Copy Loge 7 the Author - republication. 
To which is annexed his Letter to John ing, Esq. and corrected, with 
additional Notes by Ricnarp Taytor, F.S.A,, F.L.S 
London: Wrii1am Trae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, EC. 
NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, } 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED: including Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colours, Miniature, Missal, and 
on Pottery, Porcelain, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical Sketches of the Prose 
of the Art. By Tuomas J. Guuuicx, Painter; and Joun Truss, 
“ Curiosities. of 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT—FIFTH THOUSAND. 
With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and 12 Views of Schools, 5s. 
QGHOOL- -DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; vith Sketches of the 
Progress of Education in England. By Joun Tues, FS. 

“ Another of the valuable and interesting little jomen oa whereof Mr. Timbs is 
the most successful and ingenious deviser. School-days interest us Pw and Mr. Timbs 
has crowded his with matter in which even the may find acceptable bits 
of information. Sdhsidlies of the history of education in this country are 
ingly suggestive.” ner. 

Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
SECOND EDITION, 
With the t Bosse T and 


(/UBiOSiTIEs OF SCIENCE, Past and Present. A Book for ; 


Young. By Joun Trmss, F. 
Magnetism and 
By the same Author, 3s. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
enty-second Thousand. 
‘Kewr and Co, {late Bogue), Fleet-street. - 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


In February will be Published, 
ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND MOROCCO, GILT LEAVES, PRICE £3, 


BLACK’S— 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


CONTAINING THE NEW MAPS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE SUPPLEMENT, 
. (Which may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. eloth,) 


‘BRINGING THE WORK UP TO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BY 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jvun., F.R.G.S. 


THE time is now past when a knowledge of Geography was 
confined to the few and the learned, and when the great mass 
of the people were content to know that such places as India, 
Russia, or Japan existed, without knowing, or caring to know 
exactly, where. The rapid extension of trade and commerce, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge, render a knowledge of 
Geography necessary in almost every walk of life. There are 
but few in this country who have not occasionally to make 
inquiries with regard to foreign parts; and to all who would 


attempt to keep up with the knowledge of the day, a good 
‘Atlas is indispensable. 


The three great features of Black’s General Atlas are, 
Accuracy, Readiness of Reference, and Cheapness. The first 
has been obtained by the most careful study of all the best 


recent authorities, and the second by a most valuable Index. 
In this Edition the following new Maps have been added :— 


Norts America, with British and Van- 
couvER’s IsLaND, on an enlarged scale. 
SoutH AMERICA. 


SweEpeEn and Norway, Battic 


East Inpi1an ARCHIPELAGO, and Inpia, Burman, 
Siam, 


Pactric Ocxay, including all the Sourm Sa Istanps. 

Artantic Oczan, showing the various routes between 
Evrorz, Norra America, and the Pacrric, and the 
line of the Artantic Telegraph. 


Sxcrion of the Interior of Argica, showing Dr. 
sTONE’s Route. 


_ All these Maps have been constructed in the most careful 
manner, not by any mere mechanical process of copying, but by 
the application of carefully-digested geographical knowledge, and 
in this respect they will stand the test of comparison with any 
maps now published, even though at a much higher price. 

One of the most valuable features of this Atlas is the facility 
with which it can be consulted, by means of its extensive Iwpex 
or Urwanrps or Sixty-Five names. 


The following Maps are also among the more recent additions :— 

The on MercarTor’s Prosxcrioy, exhibiting the Britisn 

Domuintons, and Ocean CURRENTS. 
- Cawapa-East, New Brunswick, Nova Scorsa, and NswrounDLaND. 

Canapa-West, with an enlarged section of the country around 

 Monrreat. 

The Untrep Srarss, showing the Raruways, Stave Starss, &. 

AUSTRALIA. 

British America, and Arctic ReGions, with Captain MacLuRE’s 
Di 


From tue Times, January 18659. 


“ Among recent publications has been a valuable Supplement to Messrs. 
Blacks’ elaborate ‘General Atlas of the World.’ The entire work is thus ren- 
dered one of the most complete of modern publications in this department.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ROBERTS, AND LONGMANS; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.; WHITTAKER AND CO,; AND 


THE POLEHAMPTON 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. I. on March Ist. 8yo, 6s. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Doran. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits 
of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Sypyry, Lapy Moreay. 8vo, with Portrait of Lady Morgan, and 
View of her Drawing-room, 14s. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of “Habits and Men,” &. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


“ Another volume from this brilliant and successful writer.”—Post, 
“ An amazing flood of repartee, jest, and anecdote,” —Athenewm, 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Grace DateYmriz 
Exxiorr. Written at the express desire of His Majesty King George IIL 
8vo, with Three beautiful Portraits from a Painting by Gainsborough, 
and from a Miniature by Cosway, &c., 10s. 6d. 

us to the daily life and some of 


pretation from the taking of the 
character, 


“‘& very interesting narrative, introd 
the remarkable ms of the gr French 
Bastili interest and 


e. Some of: adventures have a 
those connected with Chansenets, Governor of 
Elliott ran great risk.” —Spectator. 


f to the of 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN 
ENGLAND TO THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT IN 1866, 
With Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALExayDER ANDREWS. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 21s. 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS. The Ninth Volume, with Five Portraits and copious Index 
Nominum. Edited by Peter Cunyinenam. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND 
DIAREES. Post Svo, with Four Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
loving account of good man’s life, closed amid circumstances that make 


“This is the private life of a Christian gentleman who up his life to his 

country in the of Lucknow.” 

“ We recommend our readers to procure for themselves this 

They will fad of manly excellence and of the highest 
"—Saturday Revie. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 


MERCHANT. Translated and Edited by Lady Wattacz. 2 Vols. 
Small 8vo, 12s. 


the story, because we aye 


enter into 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
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and 
: “These volumes farmish various, curious, and readable information relating to i 
“This histery commences with the earliest newspapers, the ‘Acta Diurna’ of i 
the Romans, the of Venien, tonshes wee 
ay to the prestat moment, The boot extremely readable H 
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» CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK. EVER PRODUCED: 


(Pagt I. Novemser ist, 1858), 
price monruty, 


’ 10 BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FOUR PARTS, EAOH CONTAINING THIRTY-TWO PAGES DEMY OCTAVO, 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BEETON’S 
_ DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


COMPRISING 


A COMPLETE GAZETTEER OF GEOGRAPHY; 
A PERFECT CYCLOPAZDIA OF HISTORY; 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMPENDIUM OF BIOGRAPHY; 
AN INTERESTING EPITOME OF MYTHOLOGY; .- 
INESTIMABLE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; 

Ig 4 RELIABLE CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD; 

> = CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY PROPER NAME. 

at 

iy By S. O& BEETON AND JOHN SHERER. 


any years past there has been no attempt to produce, for the immense body of the public, low-priced, but, at the same time, 
§ ghly ‘correct and’ ‘trustworthy Encyclopedias. Those which at present exist, in the course of publication or in a completed 
a ithet ‘far too high in price, too bulky in size, or too slow in growth, to be adapted for general use. 
Pi oe Th mary of Universal Information” will contain, as its name implies, a mass of facts of universal value, and in its pages 
"a satisfa ‘and ready answer will be found upon the occurrence of all such questions as the following :— Where is Delhi? How is 
it pronougted ?” When did its siege commence? When did the place fall? Who commanded the British troops there ?— Where is 
British Columbia, the new Gold region? What was its former name ?— Who was the first President of the United States? How 
many States now form the American Republic ?—Who was Roger Bacon? Was he the inventor of Gunpowder ?—In what year was 
the tveaty of Tien-tsin concluded? What advantages did England gain from it?—Of what was Nemesis the Goddess? Who was 
the futher of Jupiter ?—Was it in the sixteenth century that the struggle between Philip IT. of Spain and the Bethenigudors com- 
jnenced ?— How many great and lesser Prophets were there? What were their names? Their remarkable Prophecies ? 
Thus, although not of unwieldy proportions, the“ Dictionary of Universal Information ” will supply all classes, for an wil of 
month, with @ of ‘universal reference for all information connected with Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
: a md Mythology, Biteliaal nae bronology, and the Pronunciation of Proper Names, comprising a complete and 
3 account of every known ; of every remarkable event that has ever occurted ; of every individual of note, 
ing or dead ; of the the places and persons mentioned 
the world from the Count the time. fs 


PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN TO ALL | 


WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


| BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. | 


f, N A GOLD WATCH, vatuz Ten GuIn#As, wilf be given to every These Lists of Subscribers will be received by the Publisher at any 


poe. who will send to the Publisber a lst of of 150 Subscribers to the | time during the progress of the ‘‘ Dictionary ;” and the te tions 
Dictionary of Universal Information.” must be paid in advance, either monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or 
_ 4 GOLD WATCH, vaLur Five Guriyzas, will be given to every | yearly. Each person's list will be kept open as long as may be desired. 
“<* person who will send to the Publisher a list of 75 Subscribers. us anyone, for instance, desiring a Gold P Pencil Case, may forward at 
A SILVER WATCH, vatuz Turez Guineas, will be given | first the names of 12 Subscribers, at another time 10 Subscribers, and 
to every person who will send to the Publighier a list of 45 sub- then 8 Subscribers, until the requisite number is reached. On the 


: 4 scribers, receipt of any subscriptions, the same will be ‘ody registered to the 


A an PENCIL CASE, vALuR Two Gutweas, will be given to | credit of the person sending them, and an ackno immediately 

VALUE Ong GuINEA, ven given 


A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, vatve Havr-a-Gunvea, | Who ‘prepays tle subscription for the complete work ( each). 

inetamee,-any one desiring Silver Watch can receive it at once 


| > PRIZES TO PURCHASERS. 


Beside the which wil bo given for the largest int of Subweiber, there willbe on th 
“ Dictionary of Universal Information,” of 
: _ TEN GOLD WATCHES, VALUE ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS; 


ONE HUNDRED SHARES IN THE ARTZ-UNION DISTRIBUTI 

therefore, in which all Purchasers of the “ Dintionary of Universal® have 
dil that is to a chance in. the Seoond Sories of Priane jo, to send. 10 the Publisher, on the ob the 

be legibly written,” 

| DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL. INFORMATION; 

elit Published November lat, 1868, | 

POST FREE, AS THB.RATE BACH PASE. > 
Division just published, in stiff cloth wrapper, price 1s., post free. ' 


0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, B.C, aNp 
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